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Educational Bulletin 


March 13, The Virginia State Board of Education re-adopted, dy unan- 

1894 imgous vote, the American Book Company’s text-books 

that have been in use in the schools of the State for the 

last four years. These include Readers, Arithmetics, Grammars, Geo- 

graphies, Copy Books, Histories, Physiologies, Dictionaries, Book-keep- 
ing, and Drawing. 





Tay. 8, The Central Board of Education of Pittsburgh, Pa., adopted 
1894. the following books for exclusive use in the public schools 
of the City: 


For the Ward Schools 





Fundenberg’s First Lessons in Reading Bestemee' s First Book in American 
Harper s New Readers, Hist ary 
Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic, Eggleston's istory of theUnited States 
Milne’s Standard Arithmetic, Loomis’s Progressive Music Lessons, 
Bailey's Mental Arithmetic, White's New Course in Art Instruction 
Conklin’s Lessons in Language, Child's Health Primer, 
Conklin's Grammar and Composition. | Young People’s vous siolog 
Swinton's Introductory Geography, Steele’s Hygienic hoeiticay 
Eclectic Complete Geography, Spencerian Copy-Books. 

For the High School 
Robinson’s Higher Arithmetic, Holder's Elementary Zoology, 
Milne’s High School Algebra, LeConte’s Compend of Geology, 
Barnes's U. S. History, Harper and Tolman’s Cesar, 
Barnes's General page Harper and Miller's Vergil, 
McCleary’s Stud'es in Civics, ee a s Homer's Iliad, 
Eclectic Physical Geography, clectic English Classics, 
Gray's How Plants Grow, Spencerian Business Copy Books. 





June Milne’s i. School Algebra adopted by the State Normal 
1894. Schools of San Jose, Cal. (900 pupils); Los Ange- les, 
Cal. (450 pupils) ; and Chico, Cal. (250 pupils). 





All the books mentioned in this Bulletin are published by the American Book 
Company and their selection as recorded above is high official indorsement of the 
testimony of leading teachers and educators to the excellence and cheapness of our 
books. There are no better texts published, and we shall be pleased to correspond 
with you with reference to their introduction into your school. Bulletin of new 
books free on request. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


SOMETHING NEW. 


FRANK H. HALL’S 





Arithmetic Reader. 





FOR THIRD CRADE PUPILS. 





JUST THE THING for Your School. 





It is Arithmetic from the child's standpoint. 
It furnishes drill work in its most interesting form. 
It makes “ Fractions” as plain and easy as integers. 


It brings out the meaning of mathematical terms and expressions, and gives familiarity. 


with them by tneir repeated and intelligent use. 
It is a gradual development of Number principles. 
Its statements induce thinking to the point. 
It makes tigures useful things to the children. 
Its plan is thoroughly philosophical. 
Its diagrams plainly illustrate the principles to the child-mind. 
It trains pupils to know the meaning of problems before trying to solv: them. 


It leads forward from the easy to the more difficult, so that the “dull pupils” can 


grasp the principles. 


It does this by obliging the child, in every sentence, to think of what he is doing. 
It ca all “ juggling with figures,” all use of symbols that mean nothing to the 


pupil. 


It simplifies reduction of fractions so that it becomes as plain as changing ounces to 


pounds and bushels to pecks. 





Sent postpaid for 30 cents. 





We solicit your correspondence. Address : 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 





New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Portland, Ore. 


311 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 
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A NEW BOTANICAL TEXT-BOOK. 
RECREATIONS IN BOTANY. 4 new book for Botany Classes, or for Supplementary Reading in Schools. By CAROLINE A. 


CREEVY, 81 Illustrations. 228 pages. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.50, For first introduction, $1.00. 


The author has the skill to awaken interest and lead the way to the proper use of the manual.— Christian Advocate, N. Y. 
The volume is a triumph of modern typography and engraving. But though the illustrations are gems of art, the text is an artistic jewel that outshines 


them.—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 





BIOLOGY... 
Introduction to Elementary Practical Biology. 
A Laboratory Guide for High School and College Students, By CHARLES 
WRIGHT Dopce, M.S., Prof. of Biology, Rochester University. pp. 
xiti,, 422, Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.80, Introduction price, $1.50. 


ROMAN HISTORY. 
A History of the Roman Empire. (Student's Series.) 
From its Foundation to the Death of Marcus Aurelius (27 B.Cc.—180.A.D.). 
By J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 
With Illustration and "Maps. pp., vii., 638. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. In- | 
troduction price, $1.25. 





LOGIC. 
The Elements of Deductive Logic. 
By Noau K. Davis, Prof. of Moral Philosophy in the University of | 
Virginia, and author of ‘‘ The Theory of Thought.” pp. x., 208, ost 


| 
| 
| 
8vo, cloth, go cents, Introduction price, 75 cents. | 








the introduction price, as quoted. Address 
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OTHER RECENT TEXT- BOOKS. 


RHETORIC. 


The Foundations of Rhetoric. 
By ADAMS SHERMAN HILL, of Harvard University. pp. ix., 337. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. Introduction price, 80 cents, 


ETHICS. 
The Principles of Ethics. 
By BorpeNn P. Bowne, author of ‘* Metophysics,” ‘‘ Introduction to 


Psychological Theory,” etc. pp. xv.,309. 8vo, cloth, $1.75. Introduc- 
tion price, $1.46. 


SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


These works are of a high standard of literary excellence, bound in cloth 
in uniform style, printed in clear type on good paper, and especially 
adapted to the purposes of supplementary reading. Price 30 cts. each. 
Introduction price, 25 cents. 


A sample copy of any one of the books mentioned in he falas list will be sent, postpaid, to any teacher who may wish toexamine it, on receipl of 


@ HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 
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Send for our 300-page illustrated Catalogue. 


NEW YORK: 
41 Barclay Street. 


Awarded Eleven Medals at the World’s Fair. 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 
APPARATUS np CHEMICALS 


Microscopes & -Accessories—Bacteriological Supplies 





of every Description. 


We solicit your correspondene. 


RICHARDS & CO., Limited. 


CHICAGO: 
112-114 Lake Street. 





CHEMICALS 
APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description 


Bullecs & Crenshaw, 


IMPORTERS 
—AND— 
DEALERS, 


628 Arch St, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


~ Catalogues mailed 
on receipt of the 
postage, six cents 


oe ee 
KODAKS 


$6.00 and $10.00 


Snap-Shot, Flash-Light and 
time exposure pictures can 
be taken by the merest novice 
with our A and B Kodaks. 

- Illustrated manual, free with 
every Kodak, tells how to 
finish the pictures, 

PRICE, 

Loaded for 24 Exposures: 
A For Pictures 2% x 3% in., $6.00 
B For Pictures334 x 4 in., $10.00 
Developing and 

Printing Outfit, - $r.50 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Send for Catalogue- Rochester, N.Y. 


se eke 
Flags 


Send for Catalogue. 


G. W. SIMMONS & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, [lass. 


BARNES INK; 


The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast 
Lamp. 














ALPHA CRAYONS 
CHICAGO 


= 
: 


NATIONAL 
BLACKBOARD 
CANVAS 


CATALOGUE UPON 
APPLICATION 





NEW 
UNITED STATES 
SERIES MAPS 


KENDALL’S 
LUNAR TELLURIC 


NEW NATIONAL 
READING CHARTS 
GOOD AGENTS 
WANTED 








315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


UNITED STATES Saati. FURNITURE Go. 
SIDNEY, OHIO 


74 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 








Is a handy thing to have. 
what the best costs. 


plan. 


tion, 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 


OUR CATALOGUE‘... 


When you need anything in 
school supplies, you can turn to it and see at once just 
We will not handle an article that 
we cannot send out on the ‘‘satisfaction-or-money-back” 
No order is too small to secure immediate and courteous atten- 
No order is too large for our facilities. 


The catalogue is free. 


Jor all School Supplies. 
65 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus| —_ 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 
Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successor Science Department National School Furn- 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS : 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. 





ESTABLISHED 18651. 


EIMER & ATFMIEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best qualityf{at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 











KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 


East 147TH STREET, 


I.W 
| SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
New Yorg. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 


Musica), far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, & 


WESF Trot, Rr: “Ts26°" 


1826. 
Description and prices on application 





FE SIERBROOKS sams 





<a B33. 


Standard School Numbers. 
333+ 444, 


For sale by all Stationers. 


128, 105 and 048. 


STE s EP ESNTS6. ASTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 Jobe St, 0 
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You Do Less Thinking, 
But Accomplish More Work 








On a Hammond Typewriter than on any 
other machine. 


is simple, has few parts, is easy to learn, and is | 
the most durable. Alignment is perfect and per- 


manent. Several languages written on one | 
machine. 


The Best Typewriter for Schools. 











mond 
















Send for catalogue. It contains facts about 


typewriters. 


The Hammond Typewriter Co., 


403-405 E. 62nd Street, New York. 





UNIVERSAL. 

: - | 

= — = ACCENTS. The a World’s Greatest 
re ee State, Lightest touch 
which means 
i She plot g County, least fatigue. 
ic “ Chal Local a With fewer| 
[ W } parts than 
L Portree Pern AGENTS WANTED rere a. 





tains more) 
ends. 


Tue onty Reapine Cart otving 
FULL PAGE OF ScirT. 


Send for circulars and terms 
POTTER & PUTNAM, Publishers, 
44 E. 14th St. New York 





The _ material 
and workmanship insure durability. 








EADERS will confer a favor by men- | Adopted by the U. S. War Department. 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers, 


{OLPEN YSTE 
Tacs 


FREE: Descriptive Pamphlet containing testimon- 
ials from leading concerns. 


Densmore Typewriter Co., 202 Broadway, N. Y. 


The ONLY SYSTEM of 


its kind in the World! | 
OOKS 

A complete Protection to Both the Outside 
and Inside of the book, consisting of 











F 


eSERVING 











Holden’s Patent Book Covers. Adjustable, medium size (No, 2) alone fitting 80 per cent. of 
all books published. Material, a species of felt, made on a paper machine, ‘mttation leather, will last a year 


Holden's Self-Binders. For repairing a| Holden’s Transparent Paper. For re- 
loosened leaf or weakened binding. pairing a torn leaf, ° 








burg, I do most heartily recommend them to ali School Boards. They are great promoters of neatness in 


Lewisburg, Pa.—February 17, 1894.—Having used Holden's Patent Book Covers in all the schools of Lewis- | 
pupils and economy to School Boards. C. Missimer, Supt. 
| 





For Free Text-Book Communities, Public and S. S. Libraries—Send Stamp for Catalog— 
Name purpose required for. 


“ony ov rae HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. U.S. A. 
The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


s853— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JANUARY 1, 1894. 
Liabilities, $13,460,163.84. 





—1894 


Assets, $14,480,480.80. Surplus, $1,020,316.96. 





If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an ‘‘ estimate” 


but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 





I was born on the............... day of... in the year__ 
My name is. 


My address is 








|}BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 


|Chautauqua Lake, 





Pieroresove 
TRUNK LINE 


AMERICA. 


THE ONLY LINE WHOSE TRAINS ARE 
EVERYWHERE PROTECTED BY 





THE ONLY LINE 
WITHOUT CHANCE 
FROM 

NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 


Beautiful 


LOCATED AT A HIGH ALTITUDE, 
AMIDST CHARMING SURROUNDINGS, 
ITS SHVRES DOTTED BY HOTELS 
OF UNUSUAL EXCELLENCE, CHAU- 
TAUQUA LAKE IS FAMOUS AS 


THE IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. 


AND IS REACHED WITH SPEED, 
COMFORT AND SAFETY BY THE 


PICTURESQUE ERIE LINES. 


D. I. ROBERTS, 
Gen. Passenger Agent. 














DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Educational Foundations 





$1.00 a Year. 


This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


30 Cents a Year. 


The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 2sc. 
each. 


Its circulation has doubled dur- 
ing the last year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


a Buys our Natural Finish Baby 
= » $2.75 complete er plated steel wheels, axle, 
aod one steam bent handle. Made of best mate- 


















CUT THIS OUT and send it to us with your name 
and address, and we will send you this elegant watch 
by express for examination. You examine it and if you 
consider it a bargain pay the express agent our s»mpile 
price. $1.98. and it is yours. ‘ine gold plate Chain 
and Charm FREE with each watch, also our written Gwar- 
antes for & years. Write to-doy,this may not appear again 
THE NATIONAL MFC. & IMPORTING CO., 





334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, til. 
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Selfishness and Rapacity 9 “~"atTcyovr | 


Unlike the Dutch Process Beget carelessness, and the unbridled exercise of | 
an these repre- | 


ualities 
No Alkalies characterize e 

every act of 
the School 
Furniture 
Trust. The 
greed and 
urasping of | 


: Other “Chemicals 


are used in the 
antisbecom-| For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 


ingnotorious | 

astheTrust's | Debilitated. 

end Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
public will 





re 
ce 
fod 
a 
=- 
iz 
- 
e® 








preparation of 


- -W. BAKER & COS |) 


reakfastCocoa | 


| 
| 
which to chostetely | 
pure and soiuote. | 
i. ae ee son oF aome | 1S Without exception the Best 
me | nteresting | 


| 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 


gw Agee ge facts. i Remedy for relieving Mental 











we" Sugar, and is far more eco- . : a : 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. Sehoed Baratiave, Blackineneés, Apparetee. Suppl pplicn, and Nervous Exhaustion : and 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY Opera, Church, Assembly-Hall Lodge Seating, or 
DIGESTED. Settees, where the system has become 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. GET IN THE HABIT of writing to the 


= Ag aera Haney School Furniture Co. 82 ¥'"th Ave. debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, wr'"s sce" © 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, |Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. | Pa, says: ‘“‘I have met with the greatest 


His Celebrated Numbers |and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 


3O3o, 404, 6O4E.F., 35, GOIE.F., 170, |and nervous systems, causing debility and 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 














| exhaustion.” 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889, 


And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. | Descriptive pamphlet free. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. | Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |, 
o—— Apparatus. tation are lower than ever. | Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


Our finely equipped factory and testing laboratory, together with technically educated spe- | 
cialists, experienced business staff and special agents at important European points, enable us 
to supply domestic or foreign apparatus in a satisfactory manner, Correspondence is solicited 








Estimates submitted. Labor- | 
atories Equipped. Ask for QUEEN & Cco., Incorporated, J.M. OLCOTT, 
Abridged Catalogue, No, 2:6. N. Y. Office: 116 Fulton St. PHILADELPHIA. BEADQUARTERS FOR 





lw. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. and all kinas of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 9 West 14th 8t.. New York. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years monty scraping together so much miserable Latin and | 
Greek as might be learned otherv ise easily and agli tfully in one year.”— 
irgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sailust, Ovid a Livy, Homer’s Tliad, Gospel of St. John, and | 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60 
Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and 
to » i other systems. Price to teachers for examination, gi 00. 
ent’s Standard yoo Frost's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
tories anesca’s French 
a Sample pages of our niostincare free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES "ia ite 


The Remington Typewriter 
















AT THE 
HEAD 
TO STAY 


HERE are good points in many 

typewriters, but for Ease of Op- 
eration, Permanency of Align- 
ment, Simplicity of Construc- 
tion, Wearing Qualities and 
Adjustability for Wear, the 
BEST by large odds is the 


CALIGRAPH 
TYPEWRITER 


THERE 1S None OTHER So Goon. 


Descriptive 
Catalogue of 
Caligraphs and 
Typewriter 
Supplies will be 
sent on 
request. 


The American Writing Machine Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN,, U. S. A. 








As Perfect in Design and 
Construction as Original In- 
genuity, Long Experience, and 
Constant Improvement can| 
make a Writing Machine. It 
is Simple, Well Made, Practi- 
cal, Durable, Easy to Learn 





and to Operate. - > - 








Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, **y.WSOrn”’ 
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The business department of THE JOURNAL is on page 35. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly, ‘* Editors of 
Scuoo. Journat.” Allletters about subscriptions should he addressed to 
E. L. Kettocc & Co. Do not put editorial and business items on the same sheet. 


The meetings of the council of the N. E. A., prelimi- 
nary to the general sessions, were made profitable by a 
generous display of common sense, and lively by a 
pleasant flow of wit and humor. It is a feast of fat 
things to find Dr. Harris and Dr. Hall pitted against 
each other upon the same floor, though the issue be- 
tween them may be but a trifle. Two significant points 
regarding the tone of these meetings may be noted with 
rejoicing, and the first of these is that word-quibbling 
is nearly over. It is generally seen that the vocabulary 
of psychology is of necessity metaphorical, and that 
hands need not be raised in holy horror at such expres- 
sions as a “current of thought,” an “overflow of men- 
tal energy,” etc., nor yet need the imagination picture 
material things when such words are used. The ques- 
tions of definition raised this year were asked in con- 
nection with real ambiguities, and were useful. The 
other noteworthy change indicates the swing of events 
most powerfully. The New Education, for which the 
N. E. A. of a few years ago had little use, is now taken 
for granted on all sides as a thing established in the 
minds of thinking teachers, and only waiting for general 
application until the routine teacher shall have been dis- 
placed by the artist. 

aa) 

The doctrine of typical activities, the direct and thor- 
ough training of which is an indirect and partial 
training of their several classes of activities, will prob- 
ably underlie the curriculum of the near future. This 
doctrine is substantially set forth in the report of the 
Committee of Ten, and affords a basis of harmony be- 
tween the opposing school parties who want respectively 
to expand and contract the course of study. The 
double proposition of the advocates of expansion (a) 
that the mind acts in all directions, (6) that each sepa- 
rate line of activity must have its separate training, 
would give the school as many subjects to teach as the 
sun has rays. 

* 

The citizens of Asbury Park are a most accommo- 
dating people. They not only allow the initials N., E., A., 
to signify one week, National Editorial Association and 
the next National Educational Association, but they 
adapt themselves with cheerful alacrity to the double 
Significance of these important letters and welcome 
editors and teachers alike with a graceful hospitality 
that adds the last charm to a delightful place of meet- 
ing. Last week the editorial convention was concerted 
and banqueted right royally in the airy Auditorium, 
against which the neglected billows almost succeeded 









in breaking in jealcus discontent. And in the midst of 
all this entertaining, the omnious heading “‘ The Peda- 
gogues are Coming,” appearing in a local paper, only 
stimulated the residents to fresh schemes of hospitality, 
notwithstanding that the “Good Roads” convention 
came in between. Mightier than old Ocean’s surges 
and more disdainful of the uplands, that cannot stay 
them, have the Power of the Press and the Power of 
the School successively swept all before them in this 
gay and breezy resort during the past two weeks. 
> 

The great mistake of the scholars is that they insist 
upon specializing downward, thus placing their own cul- 
tivated limitations upon the child. They should re- 
member that science comes before sciences and give 
the young child the whole. The student, then, would 
analyze knowledge for himself and a specializing upward 
would result, in which the laws of evolution would have 
a chance to operate. When will the scholars see this? 
Or don't they believe the child is alive ? 

> 

We return our thanks for the many kind invitations 
to closing exercises which have been showered upon us 
by our friends. If it lay inour power we would be pres- 
ent at all these interesting occasions. Success to all 
teachers and pupils in their arduous work, and best 
wishes for a happy and healthful vacation ! 

> 

The air has not been sothick with examination ques- 
tions hurled at pupils as it was in the years gone by. 
This means one step nearer to the light. It is the 
school’s duty to EDUCATE, not to pour knowledge on the 
pupils, Examinations have, of course, their place, but 
that is not as prominent as misguided teachers consid- 
ered in the past. Educate, Epucate, E-D-U-C-A-T-E ! 

> 

As we go to press, the general sessions of the N. E. 
A. are about tocommence. The prospects are all fora 
successful meeting, despite the railroad troubles. 

> 

We regret that the index to the volume just closed, 
is unavoidably delayed. It will appear in the next issue 
of THe JOURNAL. 

a a) 

During the summer months, the regular plan of THE 
JouRNAL is suspended in some of its features. There is 
no School-Room in this issue. Other variations from 
our usual program will be noticed. We aim in these 
numbers to meet the desires of the vacation reader. In 
a few weeks, teachers will be bending their minds to 
the work of planning next year’s courses. We shall 
then resume our department of practice, and help all we 
can. The arrangements for filling our School-Room 
pages during the coming year have been made with 
careful regard to the needs of all, and to the demands 
of educational progress. 















































































An Annual Feature. 


A letter from a subscriber who has given himself with 
unstinted devotion to the cause of education contains 
this sentence; “ The ax has fallen; I am now adrift. I 
am told that I wastoo exacting of my assistants, A new 
member of the board remarked that I had made nocom- 
plaints, and, as three assistants had, it would simplify 
matters to have me resign.” 

This is but one sample of the rotten condition of 
things in the administration of our schools. Few men 
men have the hardihood to purchase any real estate as 
they know they hold office at the will of an irresponsi- 
ble board. They may be forced to leave their position at 
the end ofthe year. Inmany Western towns the boards 
have a by-law to this effect: “ All elections of teachers 
for the ensuing year must be made on or before the —- 
Monday of June.” ‘That is to say, if a teacher is not 
elected for the succeeding year on or before the 
Monday of June it is a notice that he is not wanted. 

But boards of education presumably want good teach- 
ers; why is it, then, that so many good teachers are 
annually set adrift to pass through the uncertainty and 
discomfort in hunting up other places? The answer is 
that they act under no sense of responsibility—they are 
responsible to no one. Someone complains (there always 
will be complainers) and the quickest remedy is to dis- 
miss the man. A case lately came to light where a 
principal told one of his classes that at ’s drug 
they could get blank books for four cents each suitable 
for notes. The other druggist, whose books cost six 
cents each, heard of it and was mad; he had “ influ- 
ence’’ and aprincipal was dismissed, of whom the presi- 
dent of the board said, ‘‘The best teacher we ever 
had.” 

This is a matter so serious that it is a wonder that 
teachers have not sought legislation. It has been sug- 
gested in these pages that the teachers’ association in 
each county might elect an educational board to which 
all members might appeal ; it could investigate and de- 
clare its opinion in the matter. In time each board 
might acquire power. Will the association aid in this 
matter ? 

¥* 


Shall He Still ‘Teach? 


The end of the school year ’93-’94 will bring many 
changes ; some of them will be the very contrary of 
what is desired. A teacher who has done his level best, 
giving of his body, mind, and heart to his work is coolly 
told by a board of education he is no longer wanted. 
He feels a disposition to turn from teaching and seek 
other business. Shall Iteach? This is the question he 
asks himself over and over. It is a turning point; let 
him think seriously before he gives up teaching. 

There are men who should teach and there are men 
who should not. The case of one teacher comes to 
mind who was tempted to leave teaching for life insur- 
ance with the expectation of a larger salary. He found 
he could obtain more money, but his interests lay in 
school-room work, and after two years’ experience he 
turned to the first opening that presented itself. The 
case of another who was never happyin the school-room 
is remembered ; he sought other work and always re- 
gretted the time he spent in the school-room. 

The teacher must settle the matter with himself and 
his Maker. If he feels he ought to teach, that his 
Maker has fitted him to teach, that he has abilities 
proper for and worthy of the school-room then he should 
not let a school board settle the matter for him. If the 
dictum is that he is no longer wanted by them, let him 
have faith in himself and in an overuling Providence. 
There are other towns that need teachers. It may be 
that the town to which he will go next will appreciate 
him as he deserves. 

If a man feels that he can teach, that he prefers above 
all other kinds of work to teach, let him not lose faith. 
It is a work that is more in demand this year than last ; 
it is on an upward tendency. If he must lose his pres- 
ent field let him look hopefully on the future, let him 
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scan the horizon and go forth hopefully. Oftentimes a 
change forced upon one turns out far better than ex. 
pected. Remember the words of Fiske: “ The power 
that governs for this world makes for good.” Let no 
school board cause a single teacher this spring to lose 
confidence in his power tu desire and maintain an hon- 
orable position among the educational workers of his 


time. 
r 
Mind Evaluation for Teaching 
Purposes. 


[COCLU DED, ] 

2. Of Ideas. 

(a) Distinct or Indistinct >—Even though words may 
be forgotten, does the child have a clear (distinct) idea 
(perhaps it will not be correct) of what he has learned 
(this may often occur by his not learning it correctly at 
first, and will show itself, if distinct, in the readiness 
with which he strives to make it known) ; or is it hazy, 
and so indefinable that in the attempt to recall it he 
must grope about for it,and perhaps not feel sure when 
he gets it? 

(6) Accurate or Inaccurate ?—-When a series of ideas 
has been taught, and he has in some way indicated to 
you that it has been learned accurately does he upon 
some future attempt to reproduce it show an equal ac- 
curacy of reproduction; or is he liable to omit very 
necessary portions which to him seem to make no dif- 
ference in the whole? 

(c) Orderly or Disorderly ?—In reproducing ideas 
does he observe a good logical order where one exists ; 
or is he just as likely tostring ideas together regardless 
of all order, excepting simply that in which they occur 
to his consciousness? 

3. Which Sense Best ?—Does he retain and can he re- 
produce best things learned through sight or through 
hearing, or through touch, or through some combination 
of the senses ? (Be sure not to jump hastily to the conclu- 
sion that the sense by which he learns most readily is the 
one whose products he remembers longest. Remember 
that the understanding of athing is not enough without 
its reproduction.) 

IMAGINATION. 


1. Strong or Weak?—Does he take scenes from read- 
ing or history as only so many sentences to be remem- 
bered ; or does he see the pictures thus presented? 
When opportunity is given to him to do or to make 
things at pleasure, does he move aimlessly about; or 
does he attempt to produce something? Strength of 
imagination may be seen in other ways that will attract 
the notice of every thoughtful teacher. 

2. Receptive or Creative ?--In whatever “ picture-mak- 
ing” he does must he wait for some one to describe 
scenes to him which he can then picture (receptive); or 
does he make scenes of his own invention (creative)? 

3. Intellectual or Emotional?—Does he strive in his 
imaginings for an explanation to things (intellectual); 
or does he simply make scenes to luxuriate in and enjoy 
(emotional)? 

4. Logical or [illogical ?—In his imaginings, whether in- 
tellectual or emotional, does he put things into good, 
reasonable relations; or does he string together the 
parts only as they happen to his mind? 

ATTENTION. 


1. Habit of. 

(a) Strong or Weak ?—Does he habitnally, in play, 
recitation, etc.,attend to things with strength ; or does 
he show much indifference and consequent heedless- 
ness? 

(4) Voluntary or Non-voluntary Whether his habit- 
ual attention be strong or weak, is that which he does 
give controlled by his own will (voluntary); or is it de- 
pendent upon the attractiveness of and consequent in- 
terest in the thing attended to (non-voluntary)? 

2. Power of. 

(a) Strong or Weak ?—Disregarding now his habitual 
tendencies, can he give strong and prolonged attention 
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to any study ; or is he so constituted that, for some rea- 
son, he simply must turn off to something else? 

(4) Voluntary or Non-Voluntary ?—Does he show a 
power to attend even to things that are disinteresting ; 
or is even his power of close attention dependent upon 
having things made interesting ? (Distinction is made 
between the habit of attention and the power of atten- 
tion, because we want teachers to know what a child 
does, and then test him to find out what he can do. 
This will make it possible for them to know what to 
expect from that child.) 

ASSOCIATION. 

1. Strong or Weak ?—Does what is said or done in his 
presence habitually remind him of something else; or 
does he simply accept it and lack the suggestion? In 
his learning do you find that he tries to weld things ; 
or does he accept them as just so many isolated ideas? 

2. Oljective, Logical, or Verbal?—This may require a 
special test. Select words such as the child uses. Ar- 
range them in classes, as (1) concrete common nouns, (2) 
abstract nouns, (3) proper nouns, (4) verbs (5) adjectives, 
etc. (Subdivisions might be made of these, but it is be- 
lieved that if this be carried far the very fineness of 
shades of difference will defeat the teacher in the pur- 
pose had in mind.) Offer these words one at a time, 
and give the children time to write all words suggested 
to them by the word given, doing the writing as rapidly 
as possible. Do not direct them what to write, but re- 
quire them to write all the words they can think of just 
as fast as they think them. The younger the class of 
children the longer, up to say two minutes, should be 
the time given to the writing. The oldest pupils of the 
school may be allowed thirty seconds. This is because 
the minds of little children act more slowly than the 
minds of older ones. ‘“ Reaction time” for little chil- 
dren is longer than for men. When many trials have 
been made at different times so as not to fatigue the 
class, tabulate the results for each child. Note whether 
the child runs off from the various kinds of words given 


him to the names of objects which he will, perhaps, 
think of in groups such as he has been accustomed to 
see ; or to the logical relatives of whatever has been 


named. (Example—house, church, brick, builder, shel- 
ter, mason, carpenter, etc.); or simply to lists of words 
verbal) which you will find to be grouped either, 

_ 3. By Sound or by Sight ?—This you determine by not- 
ing whether his words sound alike as you pronounce 
them (hat, mat, rat, cat, sat, fat, etc.), or look alike with- 
out the common element of sound (hat, hate, hit, hot, 
hut, etc.) 

MENTAL GRaspP., 

1. Individuals. 

(a) Quick or Slow ?—Does hs readily comprehend the 
truth embodied in a problem or a sentence, etc.; or is 
he slow to grasp any individuel truth? of quick insome 
kinds and slow in others make note of the fact. 

(4) Permanent or Momentary ?—When he grasps a 
truth does he seem to comprehend it from that time 
forth ; or must it be shown him again very soon and 
even very frequently? 

(c) Accurate or Inaccurate ?—-When he shows, per- 
haps by his impatience at any more reiteration, that he 
has, or thinks he has, acertain truth, does he, upon mak- 
ing the offer to present it, show that he has grasped 
only its most obvious parts and missed all the minutiz ; 
or does he show that he has grasped all of its most hid- 
den elements ? 

(d) Independent or Dependent ?—Is he able to take 
a hidden bit of truth, of a kind previously learned under 
other conditions, and disclose it for himselt, and even 
take a kind of truth new to him and bring it to light; 
or must he wait for the explanations of another, even 
though he shows marked readiness in appreciating the 
explanations when given? 

2. Generalizations.—All\ that has been said of individ- 
uals may be noted here in reference to the child’s grasp 
of generalizations, such as sentences expressive of gen- 
eral truth, rules, algebraic generalizations, etc. This 
will necessitate also a test of his ability to make gener- 
alizations unaided. 
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UsE oF LANGUAGE. 


1. Broad or Narrow ?—Does he use a large vocabu- 
lary compared with his fellows; or is he constantly 
troubled for words, and giving evidence by frequent 
repetition of words, that his vocabulary is very narrow ? 

2. Exact or Inexact#/-—Does he associate exact mean- 
ings with the wdtds he endeavors to use ; or does he at- 
tempt words whose meanings, even in the essentials, he 
has but partially learned ? 

3. Plain or Figurative ?—In speech (but perhaps bet- 
ter in written composition work) does he combine words 
so as to express plain, unimaginative meanings ; ordoes 
he show signs of much mental imagery in the figures of 
speech attempted ? 

WILL. 


1. Lanervation. 

(a) Can he so centralize and direct his muscular 
movements as to accomplish what he undertakes? If 
he tries, say, to draw a line from one point to another, 
can he touch both points; or will he start from one and 
after drawing for a time be compelled to change the 
angle of his line to reach the second? Does he habitu- 
ally blunder in his attempts to perform ordinafy man- 
ual acts about the school-room ; or does he show skill 
in this regard? Combining such elements as are indi- 
cated above, answer “ good,” “ fair,” or “ poor,” based on 
an average of results. 

(4) Does he act with energy? Does he walk, study, 
play, talk, etc., with force ; orare such things donein a 
listless manner? Answer as in (a) above. If habitu- 
ally energetic in some kinds of activity and listless in 
others indicate it. 

(c) Perseverance.—When he meets with obstacles or 
even with momentary defeat, does he continue to strive 
until successful or else completely beaten; or. does he 
give up after a few feeble attempts? Answer as in (a) 
above. 

2. Inhibition. 

(a) Bodily Activity—Any undesirable bodily move- 
ments that have become habitual you may call upon the 
child to correct. Note whether he shows ability to pre- 
vent these acts or is slavishly subject tothem. This 
same test may made in other things. For example, re- 
quire them habitually to spell a written spelling lesson, 
pronouncing each word before spelling it, and then sud- 
denly change the exercise, having them pronounce after 
they spell. Other tests may be thought of, the object 
being to find the child’s power to change habitual acts. 
Answer as in (a) above. 

(2) Habits of Thought.—Can he control, when urged 
to it, habits such as jumping hastily to conclusions, im- 
puting to others bad motives for conduct, taking the 
other side simply for the sake of argument, etc.? Can 
he foliow a line of thought without concrete aids if he 
has become accustomed to them? Whatever his mode 
of thought does he seem capable of varying it at will? 
Answer as in (a) above. 

(c) Habits of feeling——-Even though his feelings be 
naturally strong, is he able to control them? Can he 
keep them from saying or doing unpleasant things when 
provoked to them, etc.? Answer as in (a) above. 

MeEnTAL Hapits. 

Are they regular or variable? Can you rely upon 
the way he will think and act under given conditions ; 
or does he show such changeableness that he is one day 
ranked “ good ” and another day “poor”? 

Stupiges ENjJoYED Most. 

Why? (Child’s reason.) 

These headings need no explanation. 

It is to be understood that the questions here used 
are neither complete nor final, but only suggestive. 
They are intended to point teachers in the direc- 
tion that will make testing and observation of the child 
possible. The same is true of the terminology em- 
ployed. If teachers can employ other words that will 
more nearly express to them and to their co-workers the 
thought in mind and the grades of difference among 
pupils, without destroying the purpose of the chart, 
they are urged to do so. 
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Instruction of Secondary Importance. 


“A true conception of education is that its object is 
two-fold—the development of the powers of man, and 
the furnishing of the mind with knowledge. The de- 
velopment of the powers is technically known as culture; 
the furnishing of the mind with knowlédge i is called In- 
struction. The work of the teacher is thus two-fold. 

“Culture is the fundamental object of the teacher’s 
work. The aim should be not to put so much knowl- 
edge in the mind as to draw so much power and skill 
out of the mind. The teacher is to train the intellect 
to acute and accurate perception, the memory to strong 
retention and ready recollection, the imagination to 
create objects of beauty, and the understanding to 
reason with skill and draw accurate conclusions. 
Above all, she is to develop the moral nature, aiming to 
attain to that which is highest in education—the cul- 
ture of character. Scholarship, thought-power, char- 
acter, these three ; but the highest of these is character. 
Culture lies at the basis of all progress in language, 
literature, science, and government. 

“ The second object of education is that of furnishing 
the mind with knowledge, which is effected by instruc- 
tion. This furnishing the mind is done in two ways. 
Some kinds of knowledge must, as it were, be put into 
the mind. Thus the facts of history or geography, as 
they lie in the teacher’s mind or in the text-book, must, 
by language, be transferred to the mind of the pupil. 
Other subjects are not put into the mind from without, 
but are developed from the mind itself. This is true 
of the so-called ‘thought studies.’ 

“ To give this culture and to lead the mind to unfold 
knowledge from within is a high art, and the teacher 
who can do it is an artist.” 

—Dr. Edward Brooks. 


¥ 
Paidology or Child Study. 


Supt. H. E. Kratz, of the Sioux City public schools, 
furnishes the results of a deeply interesting investiga- 
tion he has lately been making among the primary pu- 
pils of the schools of the city. Prof. Kratz says: 

A new word has been coined recently, which stands 
for an exceedingly interesting and helpful line of study 
and has in it the promise of increasing greatly the ef- 
ficency of educational work. 

Wishing to make a slight beginning in the direction 
of ascertaining the contents of a child’s mind at the 
age of five years I made out a list of questions to be 
asked separately of the pupils who were for the first 
time admitted to the public schools. 

The questions were designed to draw out the child’s 
knowledge of number, color, his power of observation, 
how well he had stored his mind with general ideas of 
things seen every day, and his general intelligence. The 
following is the list of questions asked of 153 children 
from all parts of the city. The per cent. of correct 
answers only is given: 


1. Pick out two objects—Ninety-five per cent. Four objects— 
sixty-nine percent. Three objects—seventy-six per cent. 

2. What is a brook? Eighteen per cent. 

3. What isa pond? Fifty-four per cent. 

4. What isariver? Eighty-one per cent. 

5. What isa hill? Seventy-eight per cent. 

6. What is dew? Fifteen per cent. 

7. What season is this? Forty-eight per cent. 

8. Have you seen the sun rise? Sixty-nine per cent. 

g. Have youseen the moon? Ninety-two per cent. 

10, Where are the stars? Eighty six per cent 

1t. Pick out a greencard. Seventy-nine percent. A blue card. 
Seventy-three percent. Aredcard. Eighty-six per cent. 

12, Which is your right hand? Seventy-one per cent. 

13. Where is your cheek? Seventy-one per cent. 

14. What isa frog? Fifty-seven per cent. 

15. What is a chicken? Seventy-nine per cent. 

16° What is acow? Seventy-six per cent, 

17. What is atree? Sixty-three per cent. 

18. Haw does corn grow? Fifty-six per cent. 

19. Where do pears grow? Fifty-two per cent. 

20. Where do beansgrow? Forty-seven per cent. 
. Where do potatoes grow? Sixty-nine per cent. 
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22. Where do-apples grow? Eighty per cent. 

23 Where does milk come from? Eighty-six per cent. 
24. From what is leather made? Ten per cent. 

25. From what is flour made? Sixteen per cent. 

26. Where does wood come from? Fifty per cent. 

27. Where does ham come from? Sixteen per cent. 

28. From what is butter made? Forty-six per cent. 

29. From what is your coat or dress made? Sixty per cent. 
30. Where is God? Eighty-nine per cent. 

31. What is right? Forty-seven per cent. 

32. What is a school? Seventy-three per cent. 


The above summary, although covering the answers of 
a limited number of pupils, is, nevertheless, an interest- 
ing study and highly suggestive tothe teacher. Ninety- 
five per cent. of these beginners know the number two, 
and three-fourths the number three. Thisindicates that 
time may be wasted in developing both these numbers. 

The following are a few of the many characteristic 
answers given: 


To question 2. ‘‘A stream of water,” ‘* Water that has flies on,” 
‘* A little thing that water runs in.” 

3. ‘* Where there are frogs,” ‘*‘ Round and water stays in it,” ‘‘To 
set on and fish.” 

4. *‘ Place where brother fishes,” ‘‘A flood,” ‘‘Great big one where 
water stays.” 

5. Steep place,” “‘ Big steep dirt,” ‘‘ A place to slide down,” “*A 
big, big place of earth,’’ “‘ A bump.” 

6. Wet on the grass,” ‘‘ Frost,” *‘ Is misty, sprinkles.” 

10. ‘‘ In a paper,.” ‘* Up in the moon,” “‘ By our house,” ** Up to 
Jesus.” 

14. “*A hop toad,” “ Like a nigger,” ‘* “A hopping thing,” ‘‘ A 
a ” «* Something that can eat you up.’ 

‘Got feathers on,” ‘‘ Good to eat,” ‘* Makes eggs,” ‘* Can 
ia eggs and wears feathers.” 

16. ** Has a tail,” ‘‘ Got hair on,” ‘‘It’s a bossy,” ‘*‘ Hooks peo- 
ple,” ‘“‘ Something like a mule with horns.” 

17. ‘‘Got rootsand limbs,”’ ‘‘ To sit under,” to climb up on,” ‘* To 
make the wind blow.” 

18. ‘‘On big cobs.” 

19- ** On flowers,” ‘“ In Minneapolis.” 

20. ‘*‘ Under the ‘ground, ” «© On trees,” ** At the store.’ 

21. ‘*On trees,” ** Potatoes don’t grow.” 

22. ‘On flowers.” 

23. ** Milkman.” 

24. ** From wood.” “* Paper,” ‘* From a shoe,” ‘‘ Rubber,” ‘‘ Out 
of a kangaroo.” 

2s. **Snow,” ‘‘ Grass,” ‘* Salt,” “ Yeast,”” “‘ Paper,” ‘* Eggs,” 
<i, **Coce.” 

26. ‘‘ Coal office,” ** From the river,” *‘ From trees and corn pal- 
aces,” ** Chopped down trees,” *‘ God nai it.’ 

27. ** Out of lard,” *‘ Store, "9 «6 Packing house,” “ Killing cows.” 

28. ‘‘ From the churn, oe Buttermilk, Se Rasd. 3 «6 Greace,” ** Ap- 
ples.” 

29. ‘‘ Thread,” ** Rags.” 

30. ‘*In another world.” “‘ Up on the hill,” ‘“‘ Up in the moon,” 
“In my prayer.” 

31. ** Not to be naughty, ” “To work,” ‘‘ To behave,” to work 
and be nice and kind.” ‘‘To mind mama,” ‘“ To set the table,” 

‘** Not to run away,” ‘‘ When he don’t lie or steal.’ 

32. ‘‘School house,” ‘‘Show you A. B. C.,” ‘° Where children 
come,” ‘* To learn lessons,” ‘‘ To spell and read ” ‘‘Its here,” ‘“‘To 
put little kids in.” 

_ 


Freebel says that “the true origin of man’s activity 
and creativeness lies in his unceasing impulse to em- 
body outside himself the divine and spiritual element 
within him.” Believing in this most devoutly, he could 
conceive of no greater mission than to promote this 
activity through education. After long consideration 
he concluded that in early childhood the outward form. 
of this activity can only be that of play ; and therefore 
he observed children at play most carefully, to discover 
how they manifested themselves in this freedom, and 
then studied still farther that he might see a way to con- 
vert this play into creative action. Forif this were done, 
if the play were led tocreative action, this action would 
offer to the development of the whole being from the 
very beginning a support and guide toward the right. 
—M. D. Hicks. 

¥ 


“The senses must be awakened as the organs of the 
mind, and not as the organs of mere sensuous pleasures 
or of mere desires, as in animals.” 





The principles of the kindergarten are the highest 
art principles, and hence should be the foundation for 
art education in the public schools.—Mrs. Hicks. 
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Editorial Notes. 


THE JOURNAL some time ago contained material for Bird day 
exercises, anticipating that a special day of this kind will find 
general favor among teachers and pupils. It gives us pleasure to 
note that Supt. Babcock, of Oil City, Penn., has recently estab- 
lished a Bird day in the schools under his supervision. The liter- 
ary exercises were similar to those that have characterised the 
observance of Arbor day for the last decade. The object of the 
day is the preservation of American birds from the women who 
wear them, and from the small boy. 





President Inch, of the New Brunswick Teachers’ Association, 
in his annual address referred to a movement for establishing 
some system of reciprocity between the provinces of Canada in 
regard to the recognition anywhere in the Dominion of teachers’ 
certificates granted by the educational department of any of the 
provinces. This is a step in the right direction. All Canadian 
teachers should join in to assure its success. As long as teachers’ 
certificates are not valid throughout the country the people have 
not yet learned to regard teaching as a profession. In the states 
there has begun a similar movement. THE JOURNAL has urged 
it from the beginning. New York has empowered the state su- 
perintendent to endorse all state certificates and several other 
states have followed its example. Still many complaints are 
reaching this office from teachers who have been successful in 
one state and secured a life diploma that when applying for a 
position in another state they have been compelled to undergo a 
new examination. Only a few days ago a correspondent wrote 
from Florida that the holders of New York state diplomas have 
been informed that if they wish to continue in their positions 
they must pass the examination prescribed for teachers of that 
state. Progress is slow, but it cannot be held up. Success must 
be attained in the end. 


Mrs, Ella B. Hallock, of Soxthold, L. I., formerly of the edi- 
torial staff of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, has entered the temper- 
ance work as instructor of physiological or scientific temperance. 
She has been for a number ot years actively engaged in education- 
al and temperance work, and now proposes tounite the two. Mrs. 
Hallock is accustomed to institute and associate work, and 
is well fitted to make a success im her new field. 


In the North American Review for July Supt. Byrnes, of the 
New York city police department, brings out some points on pro- 
fessional criminals that are of particular interest to teachers. He 
says: ‘Those people who look at criminality from the senti- 
mental point of view apparently do not realize that with hardened 
criminals it becomes a business, which they pursue very much as 
normal human beings pursue theirs. Indeed from the psycho- 
logical point of view, the criminal is a most interesting study; he 
is depraved, suspicious, and absolutely without honor ; the prov- 
erb about “honor among thieves” has no foundation in truth. 
It should be borne in mind that the criminal class, though appar- 
ently exceedingly numerous, makes altogether only a very small 
proportion of the total population. The more people become edu- 
cated, the fewer criminals there are. * * * * Assoonas 
a criminal stops to consider what the consequences of a crime 
that he thinks of committing will be, he shows that there are pos- 
sibilities in him of becoming a law-abiding citizen. So it follows 
that one of the best ways of protecting a community from crime 
is by raising the standard of intelligence among its members.” 
The italics are ours. They emphasize an old truth. Supt. 
Byrnes has had more experience perhaps in dealing with crimin- 
als than any other man in the country and his testimony on this 
point is worth having. 


The commencement exercises of the Workingman’s school 
were held at Carnegie hall this year. Among the invited speak- 
ers were Dr, MacAlister, president of Drexel institute, Dr. 
Shimer, of the School of Pedagogy, and Supt. Reinhart, of Pater- 
son, N, J., Dr. Felix Alder, the founder, Dr. Groszmann, the 
Superintendent, and Dr. Monteser, the vice-superintendent of the 
school, also delivered addresses. With men of this caliber on the 
Program it is not surprising that a large number of educators 
were found among the people that filled the large hall. 


The Wisconsin Journal of Education writes: “ From E, L. 
Kellogg & Co., we have, in limp cloth covers, “ Great Teachers 
of Four Centuries,” by Ossian H. Lang (59 pp.; 25c.), containing 
brief outlines of the work of educational reformers up to and in- 
cluding Horace Mann. These sketches are discerning and will 
give a careful reader a good view of the growth of educational 
theory and practice; also “Object Teaching, or Words and 
Things,” by T,. G. Rooper, one of the English inspectors of 
schools, who has a vital and attractive way of putting things and 
genuine pedagogic insight. His book is one of the most prac- 
tical and valuable essays on this subject which has fallen under 
Our notice, and we heartily commend it to the attention of ele- 
mentary teachers.” 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


In a visit to England, London will claim the traveler's supreme 
attention, and not only claim but hold it. There are here numer- 
ous objects that impress themselves more than those found else- 
where. The ordinary city may have a bridge, or a large building, 
but in Europe such things have a historical interest ; in London 
one finds numerous objects that are saturated with an interest 
imparted by events of tragic importance. I shall not attempt to 
point out the greatest of these, nor attempt to arouse any enthu- 
siasm in their behalf; only noting some of the things seen in the 
two weeks’ stay. 

At the beginning, I would think it best for the traveler to fix in 
his mind a few of the east and west roads or streets: (1) He 
will be landed on his coming in Euston road ; westward this runs 
into Marylebone, eastward into Pentonville and City road. (2) 
Another east and west road is formed by Uxbridge road, Oxford 
street, Holborn, Cheapside, where the great bank is reached. (3) 
Another is Kensington road, south of Hyde Park, Piccadilly, 
Charing Cross, the Strand, Fleet street, Ludgate Hill, Cannon 
street. The north and south roads are numerous ; these can be 
easily remembered : (1) Farringdon street; (2) Gray’s Inn road; 
(3) Tottenham court road; (4) Regent street; (5) Park lane. 
These are all north of the Thames, and if they are remembered 
one can move about with some certainty. 

My first visit was made to the British museum; I may men- 
tion that the streets near this have abundance of boarding houses 
and are much patronized by Americans, Russell Square espe- 
cially. The museum is filled with objects that compel thought, 
gathered during the past 150 years. The Elgin marbles, believed 
to be the work of Phidias himself, I had long wanted to see, but 
I found others as interesting. 

Another day I devoted to the Charter House, an ancient build- 
ing erected in 1371, on a piece of — where 60,000 persons 
dying of the plague had been buried. It became a school and an 
asylum for poor gentlemen. Addison, Wesley, Blackstone, and 
Thackeray were pupils here. The school had been removed into 
the country, but there were 57 poor gentlemen still being enter- 
tained as Thomas Sutton planned in 1611. This gives one an 
insight into the stable elements in the British mind; a property 
worth five millions will be used as a boarding house for fifty poor 
gentlemen, when if rebuilt it might support athousand. The 
great chamber up stairs is just as it was when owned by the Duke 
of Norfolk three centuries ago—he sold the property to Sutton. 
Queen Elizabeth was a guest of Norfolk for five days before her 
coronation. 

Another day I visited St. Giles’ church ; it has the tomb of Mil- 
ton ; Oliver Cromwell was married here ; in the church-yard is a 
part of the old wall, built by the Romans, that once sur- 
rounded London. The places of entrance are commemorated by 
the names of streets that came through them, as Ludgate, Ald- 
gate, Bishopsgate, Moorgate, Cripplegate, Newgate, Dour (water) 
gate. London takes its name from Zn a pool and dun a hill 
fort; the “‘ pool” was the widening of the river and Cornhill the 
high ground. The Romans gave the name Londinium to the 
place—this was their way of spelling some name the British em- 

loyed. Not far from this church ts another that is singularly 
interesting, that of St. Bartholomew the Great. You pass out of 
a busy, noisy street under an arched doorway and are at once in 
a quiet church-yard filled with old tombstones. The building 
was erected in 1123; excepting the chapel in the Tower it is the 
oldest in London. So precious a relic was sadly neglected ; a 
part was used as a blacksmith shop and a part as a fringe fac- 
tory! The nave has seats, an altar, etc.; the space between the 
pillars and the walls (the ambulatory) is an open space for walk- 
ing around—an ancient style; the pillars and arches are in the 
pure Norman style. 

Another day | visited the Tower, and found it most impressive. 
Originally it was a fort built by William the Conqueror beside the 
Thames ; a wide and deep moat let the water from the Thames 
surround the structure so that in those old days it was an impreg- 
nable place. Within the walls is a mass of buildings; the whole | 
covers 13 acres. The guards are men curiously attired and 
called by the public “ beef eaters.” You pass into the main 
structure through the same arch as those who come by the river, 
up the steps from the water through the “ Traitor’s gate.” First 
looking at the various crown, jewels, that are valued at 
15 millions of dollars, you pass up a slight incline to the White 
Tower, the most ancient part, erected by the Conqueror ; it is 92 
feet high and the walls are 15 feet thick; in some of them are 
passages and stairways; you pass up one of these and are shown 
where the bones of the two princes murdered by Richard II. 
were found. Sir Walter Raleigh was shut up here ; so was Prince 
James of Scotland and many others. The chapel of St. John 
(resembling St. Batholomew’s church) is the best specimen of the 
Norman architecture, and is the oldest church in London. There 


is a fine collection of armor and of arms; old weapons, battle- 
axes and spears abound ; the block on which Lord Lovat was be- 
headed—the last in England (1747); the uniform worn by the 
Duke of Wellington; the cloak on which Wolfe died before Que- 
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bec, 1759. One feels that man has made it very much his busi- 
ness to destroy his fellow man. 

Leaving the White Tower you turn towards the Bell Tower 
where Elizabeth, afterwards queen, was imprisoned by her sister 
Mary. On the walls of Beauchamp (pronounced Beechum) 
tower are numerous inscriptions cut it the rocky walls by prison- 
ers, one by Dudley, husband of Lady Jane Grey; one by Philip 
Howard, who aspired to the hand of Mary Queen of Scots, are 
pointed out; it is a room with few narrow windows through 
which no ray of sunshine can enter, and its occupants must have 
been a sad company of men from this fact at allevents. Coming 
outside you step on a paved place where Lady Jane Grey and 
three others were beheaded-—-a brass plate shows the spot, to the 
left is St. Peter’s chapel (still used as a church for the soldiers 
and officials of the tower) in which Thomas More, Anna Boleyn, 
Lady Jane oe and 13 others are buried, all but two of which 
were beheaded, the cthers dying in this prison; four were be- 
headed on the spot mentioned above, about 25 feet from the door 
of the chapel, the others outside of the tower on Tower hill. 

There is no sadder spot on earth than the space within the 
heavy walls of London Tower; Lord Cobham, Anne Askew (who 
were burned as heretics) William Wallace, David Bruce, Walter 
Raleigh and numerous others have been imprisoned here, not be- 
cause of crime, but as the triumph of implacable enemies or the 
cowardice of associates, and the inconstancy and ingratitude of 
friends. 

Passing out under the bloody tower the traitor’s gate is again 
seen and soon Tower Hill (just outside the walls) is crossed ; on it 
was erected the scaffold for the execution of the condemned 
prisoners in the Tower (as stated above four were executed 
within the Tower); the best of English blood has flowed here in 
sight of multitudes that surged out of the city to behold the sav- 
age axe descend. A few steps and the station of the under- 
ground railway is reached and we are whirled away from a spot 
filled with oppressive memories ; we are living in another age in 
reality—the age of railways, 

Another day was given to Westminster Abbey, a building that 
the English regard as their Temple of Fame ; to bury a man 
here 1s considered the highest honor the nation can bestow upon 
him. In structure it is a long nave with transepts—a Latin 
cross; the south transept is the “‘ Poets’ Corner”; the east end of 
the nave contains Edward the Confessor’s chapel, attached to this 
is Henry VII.’s chapel; around are a number of small chapels ; the 
whole building, excepting enuugh room in the nave and transepts 
for the choir and a moderate audience is filled with monuments, 
Longfellow’s bust is affectionately regarded by Americans who 
leave their cards! Just at the entrance of the Chapter house is a 
stained window to the memory of Lowell; before it a well exe- 
cuted bust. So vast is the collection of monuments that it is 
useless to attempt any further reference to them. 

Another day was bestowed on the South Kensington Museum, 
a part of the scheme for national education. Up to the time of 
the first crystal palace, England with true British hardihood be- 
lieved she was at the topof art as well as of commerce and manu- 
factures ; then, the objects that were placed on exhibition from 
the.continent convinced her that she occupied her place at the 
bottom, or near it. With courage, and believing in the power of 
gold, she added a department of science and art that made it the 
business of the government to foster art and science ; three mil- 
lions are spent annually in this direction. The influence of this 
department is for reading; the museum is simply a storehouse 
of materials for students; the public are permitted to examine 
them, it is true, but education is what is aimed at. In it are col- 
lections of the best pictures, casts, carvings, etc.; there are win- 
dows and doors and mantels brought from old buildings, so that 
art works that otherwise would disappear are preserved. It is 
impossible to even value this museum; but the education de- 
partment only considers this as a museum, it aims to give in- 
Struction to teachers and thus foster art. In a public school I 
visited I found the older pupils were under the direction of the 
department; it had stepped in when the pupils had attained a 
certain grade and assumed control of them. Such a scheme is 
needed in New York, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania at this 
time. 

I shall only mention the names ofa few places of great interest 
visited without describing them: Crosby hall, built 1,450, now a 
restaurant; St. Margaret’s church, built 1270 where Sir Walter 
Raleigh is buried; St. Paul’s, nearly as large as St. Peter’s in 
Rome; the Horse Guards where two riders sit motionless on 
horses ; National gallery ; the Temple; the Houses of Parliament. 
These by no means comprise the entire list of things seen ; in fact 
London is interesting in ways beyond any list that may be writ- 
ten. A. M. K. 


Is Brooklyn going backward ? The board of estimate has cut 
off the sum of $650,0co from the amount asked for by the board 
of education. Of this $550,000 was for new schools and $100,- 
ooo was included in the item for teachers’ salaries. It has been 
Brooklyn’s pride in the past to give the schools all they could 
reasonably ask for. 
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National Council of Education, 


The advance guard of the N, E. A., which is known as the 
National Council of Education, held its first session on Friday 
morning, the 6th inst. 

Prof. Calvin M. Woodward, of St. Louis, read a paper on 
“ The Relation of Technical to Liberal Education,” an abstract 
of which will appear in a succeeding issue of THE JOURNAL. 
Dr. Harris cited instances where the absence of a broad, liberal 
education was the cause of failure with many who sought to fol- 
low a technical line in practical life. The subject was further 
discussed by Pres. Charles De Garmo, of Swarthmore college, 
Pa.; Prin. C. C. Rounds, of Plymouth, N. H., normal school ; Mr. 
W. E. Sheldon, of Boston, and others. 

Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia college, led in the 
discussion of the question of professional and technical instruc- 
tion in the university. He contended that the half-dozen genuine 
American universities owed it to themselves and to the public to 
raise the standard of admission to their technical and professional 
schools. He cited the medical school of the Johns Hopkins 
university and the law school of Harvard as examples of 
professional schools conducted on a high plane. Mr. W. E. 
Sheldon, of Boston, said that universities were impelled to admit 
applicants for degrees on the ground of the necessity for revenue 
and other considerations less than educational qualifications, 
which were always to be condemned. Dr. Harris, Prof. Wood- 
ward, Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, of the University of Michigan, and 
Chancellor James A. Canfield, of the University of Nebraska, 
followed in the discussion of this subject. Many of the medical 
and law schools of the country were condemned for their low 
standard of admission and short course of study, 

The second day’s session opened with the report of the com- 
mittee on necrology. Drs, E. E. White, of Columbus, Ohio, E. 
C. Hewitt and John W. Cook of Normal, Ill., and others paid 
—_- tributes to the memory of those council members who 

ad died during the past year. They were Supt. R. W. Stevens, 
of Wichita, Kan., and Supt. George Howland, of Chicago. 

A paper on “ The Dogma of Formal Mental Discipline” was 
then read by Prof. B. A. Hinsdale, of Ann Arbor, Mich. It was 
followed by debate. State Supt. N. C. Schaeffer, of Pa, held 
that the purpose of all instruction was to teach the pupil to think 
for himself, 

The committee on Psychological Inquiry, of which Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Harris is chairman, made its report on ‘‘ The Psychology 
of the Initiative Functions in Childhood as Related to the Pro- 
cess of Learning.” 

On Monday morning the report of the Committee of Ten was 
submitted and discussed. 

The officers of the council present included President E. W. 
Coy, principal of the Hughes high school, Cincinnati; Vice- 
President F. A. Fitzpatrick, state superintendent of schools of 
Omaha; Secretary-Treasurer Charles DeGarmo, president of 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa.; executive committee; 
Dr. E. E. White, Columbus, O.; Dr. D. L. Kiehle, professor of 
pedagogy in the University of Minnesota; Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, professor of philosophy in Columbia college, New York 
city ; and Dr. J. Baldwin, professor in the State college of Texas. 


Echoes from the Council. 


A large stint for a hot day.— Hai. 

The bacilli of metaphysics.— Ha//, 

The soul has five windows.—Harris. 

Brother Hinsdale was “ measurably judicious.” 

Hypnotic suggestion is not imitation —Harris. 

Take the thing out of precept and put it into practice.— Ha//. 

Don’t stop working to wait for ultimate conclusions.— Wi‘te. 

Every power of the mind is trained by its own activity.— 
White. 

There is a distinction between discipline and training.— 
Schaeffer. 7 

No greater clog upon mental progress than the habit of ¢Azng- 
ing it.— Hinsdale, 

Adult psychology is a thing by itself; child psychology is a 
thing by itself —Aa/?. 

The relation between technical and liberal education is a very 
intimate one.— Woodward. 

The mind has typical activities which offer a basis for the se- 
iection and grouping of studies.—_ Boone. 

God has made this universe for the cradle of souls.— Harris. 

The engineer has small respect for the traditions.— Wood- 
ward. 

Of course the teacher should be an example, but he should be 
careful that no pupil follows him.— Harrzs. 

Genuine universities owe it to themselves and to the country to 
offer the broadest possible training for the professions.— Butler. 

The old terminology chained us to the fiction of formal educa- 
tion and to formal curricula—De Garmo. 

The discipline of life that runs side by side with that of the 
school, liberalizes us and saves us from the lop-sidedness the 


schools would give us.— Waite. i 
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Education is spread over too many subjects. There is no 
time to develop real thought in any one line.— Rounds. 

The teachers will soon catch up with the lawyers. Brother 
Hinsdale talks of the “forms or modes or directions or cur- 
rents of mental activity” and wants “some norm or rule or 
standard or criterion of teaching ability.” 

Dr. Hall likes to tease the children with big words. As he ex- 
plained a ponderous sentence with a still more ponderous one to 
the small boys and girls of the Council, his eyes twinkled danger- 
ously. Dr. Hall should be followed to his study, and it should 
be ascertained, if possible, what dictionary he nibbles at between 
meals. There is no reason why he should enjoy a monopoly of 
these things, though he rolls them from his tongue with an elo- 
cutionary skill it would take most of us some time to rival. 


_Vertical writing is gaining ground. Chicago has recently de- 
cided to introduce it in all her schools. 


President Schurman, of Cornell university, sails for Europe to 
visit Oxford, Cambridge, and London. This year the number of 
emigrating educators is unusually large. 


Dr. Albert Shaw, commenting in the July Century on ‘“ What 
German Cities do for Their Citizens,” in his series of articles on 
German Municipal Government, says: 

“ The conception entertained in Germany of the community's 
duty toward the child is a broader one than that which prevails in 
our American cities. Every thoughtful man in the empire has 
recognized the fact that the industrial and commercial, as well as 
the military and political, future of Germany depends upon the 
universality of the best kind of education. The German cities 
have been trying to make their school systems fit the necessities 
of their population. They have made elementary education 
universal and compulsory. They have introduced much manual 
training and physical culture into their school courses, and are 
many years in advance of our American cities in adapting the 
quality of instruction to the practical ends that common-school 
education ought to serve. The fresh and practical character of 
popular education in German cities owes very muck to the fact 
that, in addition to the permanent school-officials who supervise 
the entire educational system of any given municipality, there 
are numerous local school boards upon which a great number of 
competent citizens are asked to serve. This service is required 
upon principles similar to those which call citizens of character to 
the work of administering poor-relief. Thus in Berlin there are 
some thousands of reputable citizens who are responsibly and 
intimately connected with the city’s educational system. Here 
again we find a safeguard against the mechanical and perfunctory 
tendencies of routine officialism. I am sure that, so far as ele- 
mentary education is concerned, our American cities have much 
to learn from the methods and results attained by German cities.’ 


The second year of the University of Chicago has just closed. 
This institution has made remarkable progress that is probably 
unprecedented in the history of education. When it was first 
established there, were but four buildings on the campus; now 
there are seven dormitories, two well-equipped laboratories, each 
built at a cost of $250,000, a museum, the Cobb lecture hall, 
the temporary library aud gymnasium, and temporary build- 
ings for astronomical work. The Yerkes observatory and a 
house for the president are in course of building. More than 
$2,000,000 has been added to the funds of the university. The 
faculty, at first a mere handful of instructors, now numbers 157, 
some of whom are men of world-wide reputation. The attend- 
ance for the winter quarter of ’94 was 878, and for the past 
quarter 755, a gain in both cases of about 200 over that of last 
year. Over 100 fellowships and scholarships, ranging in value 
from $105 to $520, are given annually. Five periodicals are pub- 
lished regularly by the university, and from time to time mono- 
graphs are issued by the different departments. 


New York. 


Controller Roberts last month submitted to the Constitutional 

- Convention a communication in reply to the resolution which 

called upon him to submit in detail a statement showing the 

sources, extent, nature, and present investment of every fund and 

property belonging to or controlled by the state, of which either 
the principal or interest was devoted to educational uses. 

According to the report, the state expended in the last fiscal 
year $19,763,962, which included state, municipal, and local ex- 
penditure$; $3,931,741 were raised by tax for school purposes, 
The school fund was $4,373,140 out of a revenue of $132,066 
there was a loss of $8,740, owing to failure to realize on mort- 
gage investments. 

One schedule indicates that the United States deposit fund, 
aggregating $4,104,520, yields an income of $152,431. 

The common schoo! fund amounts to $4,373,140, bringing to 
the state an income of $161,048; the college land-scrip funds 
amount to $474,409, and produce an income of $20,972 a year ; 
the literature fund is $284,201, the income of which is $10,082. 
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George R, McNeill. 


President McNeill, of Lafayette college, Alabama, is a native 
of North Carolina, having been born at Fayetteville, in 1854; his 
father, George McNeill, was a Presbyterian minister and the 
founder and first editor of the V. C. Presbyterian. Having been 
left an orphan at an early age he was adopted by his uncle, the 
Rev. E. F. Rockwell, D.D., at that time professor of languages 
in Davidson college, North Carolina, at which seat of learning 
the boyhood and youth of the subject of this sketch were spent, 
and from which institution he was graduated in 1874. 

Immediately after graduation Mr. McNeill entered upon his 
career as ateacher. His first position was the principalship of a 
private school in Rowan county, N. C., where he taught for nine 
years. For some time he was county superintendent of public 
schools and president of the state associa‘ion of county superin- 
tendents. In 1881 he attended the first state normal school ever 
held in North Carolina,taking a prominent part in its exercises. 
In 1883 he was elected princinal of the male academy at Reids- 
ville, N. C., which shortly afterward was, mainly through his ef- 
forts, converted into a city graded school. Here he remained 
for six years, during which time we find him spending every va- 
cation in normal work, conducting teachers’ institutes, attendin 
professional training schools, and otherwise attempting to build 
up the cause of education in his native state, and add to his own 
efficiency in the profession that he had chosen as his life work. 

In 1889 Prof. McNeill was called to Alabama to accept the 
presidency of Lafayette college, a young though thriving in- 
stitution in the eastern section of that state. In less than 
three years from his taking charge the roll of the college in- 
creased from 107 students to over 300, and the faculty from five 
to nine. Here his ability as a teacher of teachers was speedily 
recognized, and each summer he has been employed as a state 
conductor of teachers’ institutes and a professor in the Peabody 
summer schools of pedagogy. 

In 1892 he had conferred upon him the degree of doctor of 
philosophy by the state normal college at Troy, Ala., his Alma 
Mater having previously given him the A. M. He is a believer 
in special preparation for teaching, and took a year’s course by 
correspondence witb Dr. Jerome Allen in the School of Peda- 
gogy in the University of the City of New York. 

Dr. McNeill is a member of the different educational associa- 
tions, county, state, Southern and national, organized and con- 
ducted a party of Alabama teachers to the Cook County summer 
normal during the world’s fair, and is a subscriber for and con- 
tributor to the leading journals of the profession. 


A Chicago manufacturer has given $50,000 to found a professor- 
ship in the medical school of the Northwestern university. 
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Pennsylvania. 


The State Teachers’ association held its thirty-ninth annual 
meeting at Media: on the 3d, 4th, and sthinst. President Sam- 
uel Hamilton occupied the chair. In spite of the warm weather 
the sessions were well attended. Prof. March, of Norristown, led 
the teachers in singing, and the Rev. Dr. Wheeler conducted the 
devotional exercises. Afterthe preliminaries Col. A. K. McClure, 
the distinguished editor of the Philadelphia 7z#mes, delivered the 
address of welcome. Although he was not in good physical con- 
dition and had made it his rule not to speak on public occasions, 
his deep interest in the common schools had made him forget his 
sufferings and depart from fixed rules. He compared the advan- 
tages of the schools of the present with those of his boyhood 
days. When he was a boy there were no free schools. “So 
strongly,” he said, “‘ were the people of Pennsylvania opposed to 
free schools that ‘when William Middlesworth, of Union county, 
speaker of the house, was known to have signed the free school 
law his constituents refused to return him at the next election, 
notwithstanding the fact that he had left the chair and spoken 
against the measure while under discussion in the house. To 
Governor Wolf, of Pennsylvania, and that Yankee adventurer, 
Thaddeus Stevens, and to these two alone, does this common- 
wealth owe its system of free schools,” He then went on to tell 
what advance had been made since that time. ‘Twenty years 
ago,” he concluded, “ one did not know if it were safe to ask for 
a million dollars a year for free schools. Only two decades have 
passed and Pennsylvania appropriates five millions for the com- 
mon schools alone—more than the entire expense of the common- 
wealth less than a generation ago. We have reason to point with 
unmingled pride to the grand old state within whose borders I 
welcome you to-day.” 

The Rev. W. R. Patton, of Media, Prof. George Gi'bert, of 
Chester, and Supt. R. K. Buehrle, of Lancaster, followed with ad- 
dresses. 

Prof. Gilbert brought out among other good things that there 
was never a time when educational ideas were so thoroughly over- 
hauled. “ There is,” he added, “‘more educational reading and 
study than ever before, more summer schools and better teaching 
in consequence. This meeting is of far greater importance than 
a dozen poiitical meetings in its influence upon the world.” 

Dr. Buehrle said he was proud to hail from the home of Thad- 
deus Stevens, whose services had already been alluded to, of 
Thomas H. Burrows, one of the founders of the school system, 
and of James P. Wickersham, probably the ablest of those who 
have shaped school legislation in the state. 

Col. A. M. Passmore, of Philadelphia, who is treasurer of the 
Wickersham Pedagogical library fund, stated that $640 had been 
raised, and le believed that the legislature would be willing to 
make an appropriation equal to that sum. He said that this was 
the first pedagogical library ever started, and urged that the Qua- 
kers, the Pennsylvania Dutch, and the Scotch-Irish of the grand 
old commonwealth should unite their efforts in its behalf. 

Secretary L. S. Shimmel, of Harrisburg, stated that the last 
meeting of the state association, being so economically managed 
as to leave over $400 in the treasury, the association could afford 
to contribute $100 to the Wickersham fund and moved that 
this be done. The motion was carried. 

Col. Passmore then read a paper on “What Can be Seen in 
Philadelphia,” giving an elaborate account of Philadelphia, its his- 
torical buildings and great institutions, schools, parks, industries, 
and places of interest. He spoke of many of the large industrial 
establishments, and said the proprietors had written him that they 
would be glad to show the teachers through their works. 

A telegram was read from the West Virginia state asscciation, 
in session at Fairmount, W. Va., sending cordial greetings. The 
telegram was accepted and greetings and best wishes sent in re- 
ply. 

President Hamilton, in his inaugural address, urged that the 
association should keep two objects constantly in view: it should 
Strive to strengthen and perfect the educational plans, systems, 
methods, and results, and should labor faithfully for the exten- 
sion and proper recognition of the public school interests of the 
state. He then wenton to explain some of the defects in the sys- 
tem and the work which he summed up as follows: Indifference 
of directors ; lack of laws permitting closer supervision of schools 
in large and populous districts; need of radical changes in the 
normal schools; the necessity for additional and accurate school 
Statistics; lack of sufficient instruction in nature studies; the 
argument for a compulsory school law: Examinations for teach- 
ers’ certificates, he urged, should be uniform throughout the state. 
His address evidently made a deep impression on the assembled 
educational workers. 

Dr. J. F. Rothrock, of West Chester, spoke on “ Forestry,” 
showing the advance made in a generation. Instead of the 
wholesale destruction of the forests there was now a growing in- 
terest for their preservation. He asked that the bare acres be 
covered with trees. Pennsylvania should follow the example of 
New York, which is annually appropriating large sums to save 
the woodlands from destruction. 

Dr, Edward Brooks, superintendent of the schools of Philadel- 
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phia, whose name is well known to the teachers of the country, 
opened the discussion on “ Department Instruction.” After re- 
ferring to the advantages of the system for colleges he said : 
“This system has also gone into normal schools. It is, no 
doubt, an advantage to the pupils to have had departmental in- 
struction, but would it be as well for our teachers? I doubt if 
these specialists were as much of men as those who were not 
confined to the instruction of certain branches. The question is, 
Shall we extend departmental instruction through all the grades ? 
Boston is about to do this. Springfield, Mass., has done it. I 
am not sure whether it would be an advantage to us, even if the 
state is prepared to do it, which it is not. I doubt the practica- 
bility, or the possibility even, in the rural districts. But what 
about the graded schools? Can this system be successfully in- 
troduced into the primary schools? I say very emphatically that 
it cannot. But when I come to the grammar grades I am em- 
barrassed. Theoretically I say no, but practically Iam not sure. 
I think we shall try this to some extent in the schools of Phila- 
delphia the coming year.” 4 

The question was further discussed by Supt. George W. Phil- 
lips, of Scranton; Prof. G. W. Twitmyer, of Honesdale ; Prof. 
C. E. Kauffman, of Tyrone; Supt. James Coughlin, of Luzerne ; 
Prof. Parker, of Philadelphia, and Supt. Heikes, of Plymouth. — 

Hon. Charles Emory Smith, at one time minister to Russia, 
gave a scholarly address on ‘* The Czar and His Empire. 

The sessions. on the 4th, as might have been foretold, were not 
well attended, but were full of interest. Prof. Albert D. Pink- 
ham, of Millersville, in his paper on “ Physical Culture,” made a 
strong plea for the introduction of gymnastics in the schools as a 
means of promoting the healthy development of the bodies of 
children that they might grow up into vigorous man and woman- 
hood. 

Dr. S. C. Schmucker, of Indiana, opened the discussion on 
“Elementary Science.” He gave it as his opinion that the mere 
talking about the subject amounted to nothing ; what was wanted 
was for the teachers to take definite action by introducing the 
subject into their respective schools, even though it was neces- 
sary to limit the time now devoted to other branches of minor 
importance. Children should be encouraged to closely observe 
nature and thereby learn to look from nature up to nature’s God. 
Supt. D. A. Harmon, of Hazelton, and Prof. A. H. Gerberich, of 
Williamstown, followed with strong pleas for science instruction 
in the schools. : 

Mrs. R. S. Pollard, of Allegheny, spoke on “ First Steps in 
Reading and Language.” She explained her system, which, as 
the Philadelphia Press calls it, is “ largely the phonic method of 
years ago with her enthusiasm and magnetism inducted into it. 
She closed her talk with a practical exhibition of the method, 
with a class of six little girls, all of whom read readily the sen- 
tences placed upon the board by State Supt. Schaeffer. 

Prof. J. L. Snyder, of Allegheny, in his discussion of Mrs. Pol- 
lard’s system said that he differed with her, on the ground that 
only the pronunciation of words was taught without any refer- 
ence to their meaning or relation to each other in sentences. 

President E. T. Jeffers, of the Collegiate institute of York, and 
President Chas. De Garmo, of Swarthmore college, spoke on the 
report of the ‘‘ Committee of Ten.” 

Prof. John H. Cessna, of Altoona, and Director John Doak 
Goff, of Linwood, discussed the subject, “ Duty of Superintend- 
ents and Directors on Charts and School Apparatus.” 

Prof. Cessna, said that as farmers, mechanics, etc., did not con- 
sider expense when the improved machinery facilitated their 
work, directors should see to it that teachers are provided with 
apparatus that will forward their work in the school-room. The 
question with him was as to what kind of apparatus should be 
used and how much. A small quantity is better in the hands of 
a good teacher than more in the hands of a poor one. ; 

Mr. Goff, who is president of the Delaware county Directors 
association, treated the subject from the standpoint of a director. 
He believed that schools should be provided with the best appar- 
atus. He added that he would not as a director vote for the pur- 
chase of any kind of apparatus without first consulting the teach- 
ers or superintendent 

The invitation of Supt. Cyrus Boger, of Lebanon, to hold the 
next meeting at Mount Gretna, a most delightful spot in the 
county of Lebanon, was unanimously accepted for 1895. 

The followiug officers were elected: President, Dr. E. T. Jef- 
fers, of York ; vice-presidents, Miss Mary L. Dunn, of Delaware 
county, atid Supt. D. A. Harmon, of Hazelton; secretary, J. P. 
McCaskey, of Lancaster; treasurer, David S. Keck, of Kutztown ; 
executive committe : Dr. Geerge W. Hull, of Millersville ; Supt. 
Cyrus Boger, of Lebanon; Dr. A. T. Smith, of Wesf Chester; 
Dr. D. J. Waller, of Indiana; Supt. Mackey, Butler ; enrolling 
committee: Supt. J. W. Smoke, of Lebanon; Supt. Zechmen, of 
Berks ; Supt. R. M. McNeal, of Dauphin ; Supt. L. E. McGinnis, 
of Steelton ; Supt. J. S. Kieffer, of Braddock ; legislative commit- 
tee: Dr. M. J. Brumbaugh, of Huntingdon: Deputy State Supt. 
J. Q. Stewart; Supt. J. M. Coughlin, of Wilkes-Barre; Col. J. 
A. M. Passmore, of Philadelphia; and Supt. D. S. Keith, of Al- 
toona. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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New Brunswick. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Teachers’ Educational In- 
stitute of the province was held at St. John, June 27-30. Chief 
Superintendent, Dr. Inch, of Fredericton, occupied the chair. 
About three hundred teachers were in attendance. 

Chancellor Rand, of the McMaster university, formerly chief 
superintendent of education, said that in no other country did the 
teachers possess a higher social standing, and this was one of the 
greatest reasons for the success of the educational work in New 
Brunswick. The teachers of the province certainly enjoy many 
social advantages over those of other countries. 

Professor Andrews, of Sackville, spoke at same length on 
physiology and hygiene. 

Dr. Bridges discussed “ Latin as a Practical Study, and the 
Age at which Children Should Begin to Learn it.” In the intro- 
duction he emphasized that in every case it was the teacher and 
not the system that made the school. Trustees, fine school 
buildings, etc., were all admirable in themselves, but a school 
could be one in name only without a competent teacher. On the 
other hand a thoroughly competent and educated teacher could 
change the condition of a school and transform a poor school 
into an efficient one. The teacher’s duty he added, was twofold : 
he should endeavor to induce the pupil to think for himself, and 
secondly, he should do everything possible to develop the think- 
ing capabilities of the children, As to the first part of his topic 
Dr. Bridges gave it as his opinion that the mind of the pupil was 
broadened and made capable of grasping difficult problems more 
readily by the study of Latin. In reference to the age at which 
children should begin the study of Latin, the doctor gave it as his 
opinion that the pupil should begin between the years of 11 and 
13. At this age, he pointed out, the mind was more capable of 
retaining impressions and the memory was stronger than at any 
other period in life. 

Dr. Inch discussed the tendency to judge education from the 
dollars and cents point of view. The proper idea, he said, is to 
produce better men and women, intellectually and in every way. 

The discussion on grading adjourned from last year’s meeting, 
was then taken up. The resolutions provided for the first grad- 
ing of the pupils by teachers of the department in which pupils 
are and those to which they wish to grade, and where these do 
not concern the decision to be left to the principal of the school 
or superintendent of the district. Mr. J. M. Palmer was strongly 
opposed to these recommendations. He would not have a person 
come into his school and in a few hours determine who should 
be advanced and who should not. The teachers themselves, 
who were acquainted with the pupils, should decide when they 
should be advanced. He presented a resolution in accord with 
his views, which was unanimously adopted. Principal Eldon 
Mullin, of the Provincial normal school, read a paper on “‘ Names 
of Places in New Brunswick, their Origin and Associations,” 

A general discussion on the question of changing the limits of 
the term to May and November, brought out a long array of 
speakers. The final vote was an overwhelming declaration in 
favor of no change in the terms. 

Rev. L. A. Hoyt advocated more attention to Bible study in 
the schools. 

Mr. W. J. S. Myles gave a practical talk on physics and illus- 
trated it by several interesting experiments. 

Mr. H. C. Henderson spoke on the teaching of botany. He 
said in his opinion spring was the proper time to begin this inter- 
esting study. Pupils should be encouraged to bring into the 
school specimens of flowers, buds, etc. He had attained success 
by taking up the study of the flower first and then following with 
buds, leaves, and roots. 

There was some excitement when the electiun of a representa- 
tive to the senate of the university was taken up. Inspector 
Bridges and Principal Mullin were the candidates. The vote 
stood 161 for the former, 109 for the latter. The chairman 
jokingly remarked that he thought the result of the election would 
be a lesson to all old bachelors in the future. Prin. Mullin con- 
gratulated the successful candidate and the association on the 
selection. 

Mr. John Britain was elected secretary and Mr. Orr assistant 
secretary for the ensuing year. 

A very pleasant and profitable evening was that spent at the 
St. John natural history rooms, whose doors were thrown open by 
the society to the members of the institute. Addresses, instru- 
mental and vocal music, and refreshments made up the program. 
The rooms had been artistically decorated with flowers and ferns, 
flags, and bunting. The kindness of the natural history society 
will be remembered by the visitors. 


Prof. Herbart Tuttle, of Cornell university, who recently died 
at Ithaca, was professor of modern history and one of the most 
brilliant lecturers in the university. His chief title to fame rests 
on his history of Prussia, three volumes of which have been pub- 
lished. He was forty-seven years of age. 
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University of Virginia. 


The feature of the commencement of this venerable institution 
was the address of Dr. Chauncy M. Depew, the distinguished New 
York orator. Who would have believed twenty-five years ago that 
a Southern seat of learning would ever invite a Northern Republi- 
can to take so conspicuous a part in its graduation exercises! 
That significant event must make the heart of every American 
glad. It is a triumph of liberal education. It can safely be as- 
serted that only ignorant people have failed to rid themselves of 
the prejudices engendered by “the late unpleasantness,” as Col. 
Parker calls the war that divided North and South for atime. 

When Dr. Depew began his oration he had the largest audience 
probably, that ever gathered at the old —— Many people 
had come from distant parts of the state to hear him. Vice- 
President Stevenson was noticed among the distinguished visitors. 

Dr. Depew, in the course of his oration, said: “ It is a singu- 
lar fact that Yale and Harvard and the University of Virginia were 
each born from the brain of a single .founder. Elihu Yale and 
John Harvard builded their colleges that the Puritan pulpit might 
be supplied with learned teachers. Thomas Jefferson projected 
this university that the state might be served by broad and liberal- 
minded men, In 250 years these two great New England seats 
of learning have evoluted beyond the dreams, and possibly the 
wishes, of their creators. | 





CHAUNCY M. DEPEW. 


“There is nothing more poetic and pathetic in the story of states- 
men than the creation of the University of Virginia. The Sage o 
Monticello had passed his three score years and ten, and by age 
and eminent service to his country was entitled to peace and rest. 
The author of the Declaration of Independence and the father of 
the bill for establishing religious freedom, Washington's secretary 
of state, and president of the United States for two memorable 
terms, found himself when past seventy hopelessly involved in 
financial difficulties. The burden would have crushed many a 
younger man. But Jefferson rising like the phoenix from the ashes 
of his private fortune, projected a college, ‘on a plan broad, lib- 
eral, and modern.’ This noble foundation may not trace its line- 
age back to the dark ages, and its three-quarters of a century may 
seem but a span to Oxford or Heidelberg. The light of its birth 
is better than centuries of groping toward the dawn. It has no 
rags to burn or prejudices to slough off. 

** Self-made men loudly proclaim their superiority in the practi- 
calattairs of the world. They begrudge the time and distrust the 
methods of the university. They proudly point to accumulated 
wealth and the success of gigantic enterprises,as the fruits of lim- 
ited education and the larger qpportunities of earlier training in 
business. The educated intelligence of the country is the safety 
of these arrogant accidents. Their insolent parade of their wealth 
would inspire the measures for its destruction, if the wisdom which 
is gained in the universities did not provide the policies by which 
the rights of all can be maintained under free institutions, 

“No state could survive the revolutionary conditions under 
which the passions or the prejudices of the hour should be form- 
ulated into laws. 

“It is the sons of colleges who have been the creators and the 
saviors of our liberties. It was the original genius and trained 
ability of Jonathan Mayhew, from a Boston pulpit, which first 
sowed the seeds of American independence. Edmund yw 
of William and Mary and Samuel Adams of Harvard laid the 
foundation upon which the Continental Congress builded.” 





Japan has two national educational associations with a mem 
bership of about 10,000, 






































Correspondence. 


What Becomes of College Classes ? 


My class at college had that well-known characteristic of all 
college classes: it was a little better than any other class before 
orsince. It may therefore, be taken as a type of all college classes. 
Nearly fifteen years have elapsed since graduation, What has 
the class accomplished ? According to the last report the mem- 
bers were distributed among various occupations as follows: 


Law ‘ . - 53 Or 33% 
Business ‘ ~ 2° os 
Medicine 12“ 8&4 
Teaching 20 “ 13% 
Ministry 7“ 4% 
Banking Btls P « - Fg 
Ranchingilandf arming 6 “ 3.7% 
Railroads . ~ &* 28 
Various others 16 “ 10% 
Uncertain 7 
158 


5 

Fractions will account for the rest of the 100%. But the mere 
statement ofa man’s occupation gives no idea of the extent of his 
accomplishments. Some classmates are already ste//igerz, yet of 
those already departed some gained distinction. I have in mind 
three of these who gave great promise of literary success. But 
let us turn to the living. Our class counts : one commissioner of 
the civil service ; one ex-assistant secretary of state of the United 
States ; two overseers of Harvard; several well-known Massachu- 
setts politicians ; several successful authors ; many occupants of 
some of the best positions in their respective callings. The prin- 
cipal of Exeter, the superintendent of schools at Milton, the prin- 
cipal of the Lynn high school, the assistant professor of history 
at Harvard, the professor of Latin at Western Reserve college, 
several heads of departments in well-known schools and colleges, 
the professor of Romance languages at Boston university, and 
many others, might be mentioned. Wecount with pride achieve- 
ments in many fields of activity. Science, art, law, teaching, the- 
ology, medicine, business, authorship, politics, all have welcomed 
members of the class. In short, the “ boys” are doing very well, 
almost without exception. Some of them are doing remarkably 
well, 

In view of facts tike these, are not teachers fully justified in 
urging their brightest pupils to go to college? Do not the prac- 
tical results, to say nothing of those admirable gains, the value of 
which ltes in themselves rather than in any other consideration, 
warrant the teacher in saying to the pupils of good abitity :— 

“There are many roads to success, but the college course is 
the best of all. It will enable you to cope successfully with the 
difficulties of life. It will enable you to see things in their true 
relations. It will help you to succeed, sustain you in trouble and 
failure, give you power to rise triumphant from defeat, in short, 
make a man of you.” FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER. 


A New Theory. 


Gravitation Accelerates the Mean Motion of Planets and Sat- 
ellttes. 

The moon is known to move faster in her orbit now than she 
did centuries ago. The cause of the acceleration is not fully ac- 
counted for in works on astronomy. The new theory claims that 
the two forces—gravitation and the moon’s momentum—are suf- 
ficent and more than sufficent to cause the acceleration. 

By a rectangular parallelogram of forces, natural philosophy 
teaches that the resu/¢ant of two forces acting at right angles is 
greater than either of the forces. By the same parallelogram it 
teaches that (all atmospheric resistance being removed) a ball 
thrown horizontally will move, under the combined forces of grav- 
ttation and momentum, through the curved diagonal of the par- 
allelogram or rectangle in exactly the same time that it would 
require to move through a side of the rectangle if it were acted 
upon by the single force of impulse—the rectangle being con- 
structed to suit one second of time. The ball, therefore, acquires 
an accelerated motion during this second of time on account of 
gravitation. 

Again philosophy teaches that if a cannon ball could be pro- 
jected horizontally from a point at a yreat elevation above the 
surface of the earth (no atmospheric resistance being present) it 
would be controlled by its momentum and gravitation acting at 
right angles and would move in a curved path. It is claimed that 
with a certain velocity its path would bea uniform curve or rather 
an arc of a circle, having the center of the earth—at rest—for its 
center, and that it never could fall to the earth, but would move 
around the earth as a satellite. Here again philosophy shows that 
in one second of time under the combined forces of gravitation and 
momentum the cannon ball will trace the curved diagonal of the 
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rectangle in exactly the same time that it would reuire to trcaeq 
a side of the rectangle if it were controlled by the single force of 
momentum—thus proving that it moves farther in one second of 
time under the two forces than it would under momentum alone. 
Hence the cannon ball, like the thrown ball, acquires an acceler- 
ated motion during this second of time to which philosophy fails 
to call attention. 

In harmony with the above theory of the cannon ball satellite, 
Newton conceived the moon to describe an orbit around the earth 
once during eachlunar month. He conceived a series of rectangles 
placed throughout this orbit, say as many as there are minutes of 
time in a lunar month—making the rectangles (if the earth were 
at rest) sixteen feet wide by thirty-five miles long in round num- 
bers. The moon was conceived to follow the curved diagonals 
of the successive rectangles controlled by her own momentum 
and gravitation—thus showing clearly that she moved as much 
farther in one minute of time under both forces than she would 
under momentum alone as the curved diagonal is greater than the 
side of the rectangle. Hence the moon, like the cannon ball, ac- 
quires an accelerated motion during this minute of time. New- 
ton’s theory fails to call attention to this acceleration, The 
difference between the diagonals and sides of these rectangles is 
almost infinitely small ; hence the acceleration is proportionately 
small. But, though infinitely small, the acceleration must be rec- 
ognized or the law of resuliant motion must be modified. Es- 
pecially is this true since the acceleration must increase according 
to a law similar to the law of falling bodies. Astronomers, there- 
fore, ought rather to search for causes impeding the moon’s pro- 
gress than for causes increasing her momentum. 

This theory supposes that either there exists a substance 
throughout the material universe that offers assistance to the 
planets and satellites, or their mean motions are gradually accel- 
erated and their obits gradually enlarging. 


Hampton, Iowa. I. W. MYERS. 


A Cure for Tardiness. 


I have a cure for tardiness, which I have tried, and it has proved so great 
a success, that I send it to you. At the beginning of the school year in 
September, '93, I started out with thirty new pupils. During the first month 
I had two cases of tardiness; the second, one, and the third, one. Three 
of them were caused by the same boy, who could not get up in season to 
eat his breakfast and get to school by half-past eight. Every plan was tried 
to prevent it, except by punishing (which I did not want to do) without suc- 
cess, until I told them at the beginning of a new month, if we did not have 
any tardiness for one week, they should have a surprise Friday afternoon. 
During that week the troublesome boy came to school three mornings with- 
out his breakfast, but was not tardy. Before school time Friday afternoon, 
every child in the room, I think asked several times if they were to have a 
surprise. I replied, ‘‘ Yes,” every time. At 1.45 every one being present, I 
thanked them for the improvement made, and then told them that we would 
invite all the children in the building and teachers to unite with us in sing- 
ing patriotic songs the first half hour. The invitation was accepted. After 
all was over the troublesome boy asked, if we were going to sing every 
Friday afternoon, I replied, ‘‘ Yes, if we have no tardy marks,” The 
children’s faces were radiant. From this device we have had many good 
results, We have had no tardinesses in my room for twenty weeks. It has 
inspired the children with a feeling of pride. After the singing the children 
are allowed to recite ‘‘ Memory Gems” which they enjoy very much, It 
has taught the children how to behave when brought together. Try this 
plan before punishing for the evil. HELEN VINE. 









As you so often urge teachers to visit the parents of the pupils at 
tending their school and thereby gain their good-will and assistance in 
school work, I thought I would send you acouple of letters written by school 
district officers—oneatreasurer and oneaclerk, One of the letters is written 
to me and the other to a friend of mine. 

How can one visit and gain the assistance of people whose command of 
spoken English is worse than the English of these letters ?_ Remember the 
whole district may be as ignorant of our tongue as are these school-officers. 

How can teachers dotheir best work under such circumstances? Isit any 
wonder if ‘‘ mechanics ” walk boldly into their methods and Natura! teach- 
ing faints by the way ? 

Is it strange that our hearts sink at our /asks and that the work is robbed 
of all pleasure ? M. J. 


April the 13, 94 
Miss E—— C-—— 
I receved a letter from you that you vants monny Vi have monny ind the 
reasury a Ceek and the Bank of Varren but not cash Vi most git it to Tiff 
iver falls in gat cash bring roun your Order an you vill get your pay 
in the best regard 
Yours T S—— 
R— Minn 
Clerk Dist. 26 
April 11, 94 
Mrs. M ——j-—— 
Excel 
I scend all the maney I Have this tams Baut I Gitt und jue war sol Will 
scend yu sason I gitt eney. 
jurs respekefull 
Cw — 
It is sad that teachers should have to work under such direction. 
Teachers so situated, however, must consider themselves mission- 
aries and do all they can to Americanize and cultivate the chil- 
dren of a population that permits its school interests to repose in 
such keeping. The illiteracy of the people is no reason for not 
visiting them. Make yourself popular among them that your in- 
fluence may work more powerfully for their children’s good. 
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A timely subject to engage the attention of our educators to-day is that of 
a more uniform system of grading, and a similar course of study in the pub- 
lic schools of different towns and cities, The benefit of such a course to 
those children who are not so furtunate as to continue or complete the course 
in the school in which their education was begun, cannot be overestimated. 

Circumstances make it necessary fora man to remove with his family to 
a neighboring town,—often an adjoining townor city. Should the children 
of this family feel the disadvantage of a change of schools ? 

On being admitted to a new school a pupil will not, as a rule, be allowed 
to enter the grade for which he has elsewhere been fitted, but. will be placed 
in a lower grade, and so lose, we may say, a year’s time. If a child has sat- 
istactorily completed six years of school work and is then sent to school in 
another town, should he not, under ordinary circumstances be allowed to 
enter upon the seventh year’s work? Is it not detrimental to the average 
child to require him to repeat the sixth year’s work ? Yet how often is this 
found necessary under our present system ot grading. A child whose par- 
ents can allow him only a limited education, can ill afford to repeat and so 
lose a year of work in the school-room. ‘The standard of our schools must 
be kept up, but our first consideration is the welfare of the child. 

GEORGIE F, DRAKE, 

Boston, Mass. 


Educational ideals must develop to a common standard and 
that a much higher one than at present prevails, before our cor- 
respondent’s proposition can become a safe one. At present the 
aims and methods of education are lower in the large cities than 
in the smaller towns, and the cities would decide the common 

ading. The change in some places would be a very sad one. 

tudies are introduced earlier or later in a course according to the 
conception of education as mechanical or artistic work, as based 
upon the logical arrangement of subject matter and the “ pre- 
sumption of brains” or upon Child Study and the adaptation by 
the teacher of the universe tothe child’s needs. Large cities have 
neither time nor patience for the best educational work and we 
cannot afford to have all American schooling reduced to their 
standards, 

The misfortune of going back a year in a few of his studies 
is not so great to the child as it appears superficially. In the 
very studies retarded he is likely to gain more thoroughness in 
listening to a rather different presentation from that to which he 
has been accustomed, and he at the sametime absorbs much from 
the change of school conditions and other novelties in his environ- 
ment. A transplanting from city to country or from country to 
city life gives the child a new study in sociology, replete with 
questions, comparisons, corrections, and confirmations, It rouses 
activity of mind much more successfully than the poorer schools 
succeed in doing. 


» 


(Selected from OuR TIMEs, published monthly ; 30 cents a year.) 


Studies of Great Cities. 
BERLIN. 


Berlin, the capital of the German empire and of the kingdom 
of Prussia,one of the finest and most important cities of Europe, 
is situated on the Spree. The city is built on a flat, sandy plain, 
which, though cultivated is far from being fertile. The Spree at 


BERLIN AND VICINITY. 


this point is about 200 feet wide, with a very sluggish current; it 
divides the city into two nearly equal parts and communicates 
with the Oder and the Baltic by canals. The flatness and sandi- 
ness of the soil causes much inconvenience to the inhabitants, for 
in the summer the heat reflected from the sand is very intense, 
and clouds of dust rise continually, while in winter the cold is 
equally great. Notwithstanding these disadvantages the advance 
of the city during this century has been remarkaple. 

Although as far back as the thirteenth century the central part 
of the present city was inhabited, Berlin was long little more 
than a eching — ; it was not till the great elector, Frederick 
William (1640-88) had united the separate duchies of which 
Prussia is now formed that the city became of consequence as 
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the most central town and the capital of a large state. His suc- 
cessor, Frederick I., king of Prussia, continued to enlarge and 
beautify the city and at the close of his reign it numbered a popu- 
lation of 50,000. In the next century it received accessions of 
French and Bohemian colonists driven into exile by religious 
persecution. At the death of Frederick the Great, Berlin had 
145,000 inhabitants. After the peace of 1815 it began to grow 
very rapidly, becoming a focus of ote and sciences and a great 
center of commercial enterprise. At present the population ex- 
ceeds 1,500,000, 

The center of the city is now devoted almost exclusively to 
commerce and round this part, extending considerably beyond 
the city boundaries, are congregated the residences of the citi- 
zens. Small towns and villages are gradually being incorpor- 
ated with the great city. The buildings are now much larger 
and finer than formerly. Among the most noted structures are 
the royal palace; the emperor's palace and that of the crown 
prince; the royal library, which contains many hundred thou- 
sand volumes; the museums, the arsenal, etc. Most of those 
named are situated on the fine street “ Unter den Linden ” (so 
called from its double avenue of limes). The city has numerous 
statues of military heroes, including the equestrian statue of 
Frederick the Great. 

Berlin ranks among the most important of the mercantile 
places in Europe. The staple commodities are grain, spirits, and 
wool. The principal branches of industry are engine-building, 
iron-casting, the making of woolen and silk goods and fancy 
articles, and calico-printing. The railway and canal systems of 
Berlin radiate in all directions, connecting the city with all parts 
of the empire and with other countries. 


Lights in the Ocean’s Waters. 


The sunlight only penetrates a short distance below the surface 
of the ocean, and were it not for a wonderful provision of nature 
the depths of the sea would be as dark as Erebus. The deep- 
sea animals and many that live near the surface are furnished 
with light-giving organs. One of the most familiar of the phos- 
phorescent animals is the noctiluca. If the hand be drawn 
through the water of the tropics at night and a watch be held 
within a few inches of it enough light will be emitted to see the 
face clearly. In the Pacific one can see numerous luminous 
fishes darting about the surface. 

Nearly every group of animals may be said to contribute lights 
to the ocean depths. Upon a dark night the voyager can see 
near the surface numerous jelly fishes, almost invisible during the 
daytime, but gleaming then with a mysterious light that is heat- 
less and cannot be explained. Farther down can be seen great 
disks of jelly shining with a faint yellow light, like moons ; others 
with long tails, like comets. At the bottom cf the deep sea, 
where the temperature is almost freezing, nearly every animal is 
a light-bearer. The fishes. are the most remarkable. The press- 
ure is here so great that glass is powdered, and wood crushed 
out of all semblance to itself. The animals withstand the great 
pressure because their bones are cellular and porous, like great 
sponges. The echiostoma, a fish found in water 13,000 feet 
deep, is provided with luminous spots arranged about the eyes. 
which undoubtedly supply sufficient light for all its purposes, 
The stenptyx is luminous over its entire surface. The stomias,a 
ferocious, snake-like creature armed with fanglike teeth is fur- 
nished with rows of light which surround it like an aureola,. The 
malacosteus has lights on its head, one emitting a golden and 
the other a greenish tint. A species of shark gives out a greenish 
light. 

ST he floor of the ocean is carpeted with luminous forms. 
The starfishes that are lifted by the dredges are often luminous 
over the entire surface. The most remarkable tight-giver of the 
deep sea is the umbeilularia. They form a forest on the ocean 
bottom that would appear, if we could get there to see, like a 
waving cornfield with every leaf flashing with light. This animal 
is found several miles below the surface. Ascending near the 
surface we find in the southern seas the pyrosoma, which is hol- 
low and columnar in form. Vessels sailing through schools of 
these animals seem to be plowing through liquid fire. 


Drainage for a Great City.—The city of Mexico is situated 
in a valley surrounded by a mountain ring sixty miles in diame- 
ter. It has always been a problem how to drain it properly. One 
of the early Spanish governors undertook to build a tunnel thirty 
miles long for this purpose. The tunnel kept gy * in, and hun- 
dreds of slaves found their graves in the debris. Then the tun- 
nel was changed into a ditch, and for many generations the ex- 
cavation went on. About ten years ago the government under- 
took to complete the great work and placed a loan in London for 
that purpose. The old ditch was to find an outlet by a six-mile 
tunnel cut through the mountain range, connecting at the exit 
with a river flowing into the Gulf of Mexico, This system is 
nearly completed, and will change Mexico from one of the sickli- 
est to one of the healthiest cities in the world. 





New Books. 


Reminiscences of the great conflict between the states is al- 
ways interesting if the author has any degree of ability as a 
writer, There is no doubt, then, of the popularity of the Reco/- 
lections of a Virginian by Gen. Dabney Herndon Maury. These 
pertain, not only to the civil conflict, but to the Mexican and In- 
dian wars as well, We fail to find in the narrative any attempt 
to rouse sectional feeling or special pleading of any man’s cause. 
When so many partisan and prejudiced books in regard to the 
war are in existence it is a pleasure to find one that is marked 
by such fairness, During the author's career at West Point and 
in the field he had abundant opportunities to study the characters 
and abilities of many of the men on both sides whom the Civil war 
made famous, While extolling such Confederates as Lee, Johnston, 
Jackson, and Forrest he judges impartially the great Northern 
leaders such as Grant, McClellan, Thomas, Burnside, and others. 
One charm of the book consists in the large number of anecdotes 
of these men, The old soldiers, both North and South, will read 
these pages with eager interest. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York. $1.50.) 


One of the volumes in Heath’s Modern Language series is 
Schiller's Maréa Stuart in which a great historical subject is 
treated by one of the greatest dramatists that ever lived. In his 
treatment of the subject Schiller does not attempt to cover up the 
faults of the Scotch queen, yet he arouses much sympathy for her 
untimely fate, The tragedy is an excellent one to read in school, 
both on account of the historical interest of the subject and the 
exercise it gives in translating German blank verse. The intro- 
duction gives a history of the composition of the drama, the 
sources from which Schiller gleaned his historical information, a 
critical discussion of the tragedy, and a characterization of the 
language and notes, (D, C. Heath & Co., Boston, 65 cents ) 


The Puritans came to America because they were not allowed 
in England to worship God as they chose, yet such was the 
spirit of the age that they became in the new world almost as 
relentless persecutors as those from whom they fled. The most 
famous person who suffered from their persecution was Roger 
Williams who, by his life and writings, conferred an inestimable 
service on the world. His story is told in the volume by Oscar 
S. Straus, entitled Roger Williams, the Pioneer of Religious 
Liberty. Such an event as the settlement of Rhode Island by 
Williams would not be of much account under ordinary circum- 
stances, but viewed in the light of succeeding events it is one of 
the most momentous in history. Williams represented an idea, 
then new to the world, but now gaining ascendency in nearly 
all lands—the separation of church and state, The settlement 
therefore of this small colony, upon the idea of religious tolera- 
tion may be said to mark an era in history. Rhode Island is one 
of the smallest of our states, yet it has a colonial history and a 
founder of which it has a right to feel proud. He appears to 
have been a man of excellent temper, if one may judge from his 
conduct toward his persecutors. The life of such a man cannot 
be too well-known, and Mr. Straus has done an excellent service 
in preparing such an admirable biography, The author in pre- 
paring it consulted every available source of information, includ- 
ing the works of Williams himself and many original documents, 
(The Century Co., New York.) 


In former days much was said about the “steep and thorny” 
hill of science, but now-a-days writers are doing much to make 
the ascent easy and pleasant—indeed a path of roses. One of 
the most delightful of these writers is Caroline A. Creevey in 
whose book entitled Recreations in Botany this science is treated 
in a way that will interest young people, even those who have 
declared that “ they hate science.” The author's enthusiasm for 
the study is apparent in every page and is communicated to the 
reader. The grouping and presentation of facts are excellent and 
at once arrest the attention. The introductory chapter treats of 
botany as an out-door sport, dangerous plants, parts of a flower, 
etc. Then there are chapters on the botanist’s tools and methods, 
fertilization of plants, orchids, leaves, plant movements, the com- 
posite, parasitic plants, aquatic plants, ¢cone-bearers, flowerless 
plants, ferns, mosses and liverworts, lichens, alga, fungi, plant 
adaptability and utility, and seeds and fruits. The book contains 
more than eighty illustrations, by William Hamilton Gibson, 
Alfred Parsons, and others, all delicately engraved, and presenting 
faithfully the plants and their parts, as one may readily see by 
comparing them with the originals in the field and wood. When 
starting away on the summer tour the teacher would do well to 
put this volume in the grip. For supplementary reading in 


school it would be both popular and useful as an introduction to 
a more detailed study of the science. 
York, 
$1.00.) 


(Harper & Brothers, New 


228 pp. Post 8vo; cloth, $1.50; for first introduction, 
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It cannot be denied that much attention was given to grammar 
by the old schoolmasters, and also that there was no study on the 
list that was more thoroughly hated. Leading educators have 
been pondering this matter and the result is a vast improvement 
in the methods of presenting the subject. A book in which this 
subject is treated philosophically and practically is /nductzve 
Studies in English Grammar, by Pres. William R. Harper, of 
Chicago university, and Prof. Isaac B. Burgess, also of that in- 
stitution. This book is intended to give the pupil a good knowl- 
edge of English grammar before the high school is reached. If 
he enters that school he will be better fitted to take up foreign 
languages, if not he will be better prepared to use his mother 
tongue when he enters the active pursuits of life. One of the 
authors of this book was for several years engaged in teaching 
English grammar and the rudiments of Latin to the same pupils, 
and this book is the outgrowth of that somewhat unusual exper- 
ience. ‘The pupil is required to use a note-book and the facts dis- 
covered by him should be fixed in mind by constant practice in 
analyzing and parsing connected English. and in framing English 
sentences to illustrate grammatical forms or the rules of syntax. 
This cannot fail to make the study one of unusual interest and 
lead to important results. (American Book Co., New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago. 40 cents.) 


Students who have memorized the words in scientific text- 
books merely find themselves entirely at a loss when they come 
to do independent work. It was for the purpose of training them 
to do original work that the /n/roduction to Elementary Biology 
was prepared by Prof. Charles Wright Dodge, of the University 
of Rochester. The guide consists essentially of questions on the 
gross and minute structure and on the physiology of a series of 
common animals and plants which are typical of their kind— 
questions which can only be answered by an examination of the 
specimen, or by performing an experiment. The ruse of:com- 
mitting the text to memory, and letting that serve as a descrip- 
tion, sometimes adopted by the student, cannot be practiced. 
Great judgment has been displayed in selecting the specimens to 
be studied. Part I. treats of the biology of the cell, under 
which are considered the morphology and physiology of both an- 
imal and plant cells. The biology of the animal is studied in 
Part II., the questions being upon sponges, fresh water polyp, 
campanularian hydroid, starfish, earthworm, lobster or crayfish, 
locust, mollusc shells, the soft parts of the fresh-water mus- 
sel and the frog. Part III, the biology of the plant, is concerned 
with green felt, stone wort, rockweed, mold, mushroom, liver- 
wort, fern, and the flowering plant. The introduction gives val- 
uabie directions in regard to mode of examination ; throughout 
the book are directions for collecting specimens, etc. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York. Crown 8vo, 445 pp., $1.80.) 


There is probably no other country in Europe the study of 
whose history is so necessary to the proper understanding of the 
Europe of to-day as that of Germany. The reason is that for a 
long time the history of this country was practically the history of 
the continent, so closely were its affairs interwoven with every- 
thing that was going on outside of its boundaries. It is the con- 
necting link between ancient and modern history. The late Bay- 
ard Taylor left A Héstory of Germany that brings the narrative 
down to the formation of the empire in 1870-71, to which Marie 
Hansen-Taylor has added a chapter dealing with recent events 
up to 1893. The book is based mainly on three recent German 
works—that of Dittmar, as the fullest ; of Von Rochau, as the 
most impartial; and David Miller, as the most readable. The 
author constructed an entirely new narrative from these, com- 
pressing the material into less than half the space which each oc- 
cupies and avoiding the interruptions and changes by which all 
are characterized, thereby making a history suitable for the schools. 
The volume has a number of maps and a frontispiece portrait of 
Emperor William. (D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50.) 


Mor: eaux Choisis d' Alphonse Daudet is the title of a small 
volume containing some otf the best selecuons of that consummate 
master of the art of short story writing, edited and annotated by 
Frank W. Freeborn, master in the Boston Latin school. The 
book is an outgrowth of an experience in reading some of Daudet s 
sketches with a class of boys who had studied French from six 
to eight months. The notes are very complete and will solve 
any difficulties that the young stud:nt is likely to meet. In the 
book are included, in addition to Daudet’s masterpiece, ‘‘ Tarta- 
rin de Tarascon,” Littres de Mon Moulin,” “Le Nabab” and 
‘‘Numa Rouminstan.” These selections are good examples of 
his style, showing his mastery of language, poetic tendencies, and 
fine character painting. (Ginn & Co., Boston. 85 cents.) 


Many are frightened away from the study of philosophy by the 
haze that writers on the subject have thrown around it. In Zhe 
Primer of Philosophy Dr. Paul Carus has endeavored to present 
the matter in the plainest and most lucid form. The most es- 
sential technical terms are explained, and the high practical im- 
portance of philosophy is never lost sight of. Dr. Carus seeks 
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to reconcile rival philosophies, thus disposing for good of a num- 
ber of fundamental questions. In the introduction he defines 
certain terms as positivism, monism, and meliorism. Then he pro- 
ceeds to treat his subject under the heads of “ Experience the Sole 
Basis of Philosophy,” ‘‘ The Methods of Philosophy Derived from 
Experience,” and “ The Problems of Experience Solvable by the 
Methods of Philosophy.” For the beginner in philosophy it would 
be hard to find a better book. (Ihe Open Court Publishing Co.. 
Chicago. $1.00) 


The method of teaching languages, especially the modern lan- 
guages, has undergone a radical change in recent years, and the 
results obtained have been very much better. The newer way 
seeks to make the learner acquainted from the first with the for- 
eigner’s way of thinking and expressing himself. The Living 
Method for Learning how to Think in Spanish, by Prof. Charles 
F. Kroeh, A. M., of the Stevens institute, Hoboken, N. J., though 
based on the same principles, is not a translation of the author's 
tooks on French and German, but an independent study adapted 
to the genius of Spanish and to the best sequence of presenting 
its peculiarities, It begins further back than the French and the 
German, there being an introduction on objects, their parts, rela- 
tions, and properties. This introduction contains the vocabulary 
most useful for conversational instruction, such as is usually given 
to beginners, Among the many original features of the book is 
an entirely new treatment of the subjunctive and of the passive 
voice. In fact, all the grammatical difficulties are so presented 
that the learner is enabled to put them into intelligent practice at 
once. The leading features of the Living Method is that all its 
mental processes are zms(antancous. The learner is not obliged 
to think of rules or of English words when he wishes to speak 
Spanish. 


A Fable for Critics, if we may judge from Lowell's own words, 
was thrown off at a white heat, and was intended merely for his 
own delectation; it was only after the urgent solicitation of 
friends that it finally saw print. This rollicking composition in 
verse produced by a young man because he was so ful! of humor 
that it would find expression in some way, although hard on 
some of the authors criticised, was in the main so just and char- 
acterized the writers so accurately, that it has won a permanent 
place in our literature. To appreciate how just his criticisms 
were, on the whole, one has only to read the passages on Bryant, 
Irving, Hawthorne, Longfellow, and Whittier. The judgments 
he then expressed time has confirmed. An edition of this poem, 
with portraits of Lowell and the authors mentioned, has been 
issued in the Riverside Literature series. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston and New York.) 


YY 
Publishers’ Notes. 


A simple and concise method of practical bookkeeping, with 
instructions for keeping books of accounts and numerous explan- 
ations and;forms, are contained in Brierley’s Bookkeeping at a 
Glance, published by the excelsior Publishing House, New York. 
Their new book, The Speed Secret, gives some valuable sugges- 
tions for typewriters and stenographers. 


This is the time of year to study science with the objects of 
nature before the eyes. Such books as Wild Flowers of America, 
Ferns of North America, Butterflies of New England, Sea Mosses, 
all with colored plates, are great helps. They are issued by Brad- 
lee Whidden, Boston, who also has attractive books on zoology, 
embryology and anatomy. See his lists for these and also books 
on fishing, shooting, etc. 


There is no need of introducing Alex. E, Frye to the teachers 
of Geography. He is known all over the country as a teacher, 
lecturer, and writer on geographical subjects. In his Brooks and 
Brook Basins the matter is presented in such a fresh and original 
way that it makes delightful reading. Mr. Frye has prepared a 
two-book course in geography which will doubtless mark an era 
in the study of this branch. The author presents the subject 
right end first and groups facts intelligently. Two complete sets 
of maps are provided, one for study and one for reference, and 
among the latter are some that have never before appeared in a 
geography. Teachers should surely examine these books. Send 
letters of inquiry to Ginn & Co. It might be well also to look 
over their catalogue in which are such standard books as Went- 
worth’s arithmetics, Blaisdell’s physiologies, Montgomery’s his- 
tories, and other books. 


A little fiction will arouse the interest of the youth when no 
other book will do it. It is a good thing, therefore, to have some 
books of this class in the school library. The Merriam Co., 67 
Fifth aveaue, N. Y., have works like Jules Verne’s The Castle of 
the Carpathians, Knox’s Lost Army, the first of a series on our 
country, Stoddard’s Tom and the Money King, The River and 
Wilderness series, and others of an equally interesting character. 
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When books have passed through severe and searching criticism 
and stood the test it is useless to waste words in their praise. 
E. H. Butler & Co., have many oooks on their list that teachers 
will recognize as in successful use in all parts of the country. 
Some of these that we will mention are Monroe’s Readers, Spel- 
lers, and Reading Charts, Butler's Readers, Geographies, Copy 
Books, and Histories, Warren’s and Mitchell's Geographies, Phy- 
siologies—Union Series, and other books. Their constant effort 
is to keep their books abreast of the times and in touch with 
modern methods. The publishers will send descriptive catalogues 
and price lists. 


It has always been maintained in Maury’s Physical Geography 
that the Gulf stream could be traced through the Caribbean sea 
into the Gulf of Mexico and thence into the strait of Florida; this 
has been confirmed in recent years by the observations of the 
U.S. coast and geodetic survey. The®statement in regard to the in- 
fluence of this great current on the climate of Europe, which was 
challenged, has also been confirmed. This book is frequently re- 
vised by the University Publishing Company, in order to keep it 
up to date. So also the latest edition of Maury’s Manual of Geo- 
graphy contains many new facts. A new edition of Prof, Gilder- 
sleeve’s Latin Grammar will be’issued this summer. 


Teachers and parents want the boys to read good literature 
and avoid the bad. The way to get them to do this is to put good 
literature before them and thus educate their taste. A mest fas- 
cinating book is Holder's Along the Florida Reef, a volume of 
science and adventure, published by D. Appleton & Co. Butter- 
worth’s In the Boyhood of Lincoln, Stoddard’s The Battle of New 
York, and On the Frontier; Gordon’s Englishman’s Haven, 
Knox's John Boyd’s Adventures, Seawell’s Paul Jones, and other 
books suitable for school libraries are also issued by this firm. 


It is claimed for Creamer’s System of Penmanship in Copy- 
Book Form that form and position are made scientific facts, 
regular teachers can teach it with certainty, it produces uniform 
results in all grades, gives a scientific master of the subject to 
teachers and pupils, presents all the modifications of elements 
and principles, etc. The books consist of six numbers, two 
practice pads and a teachers’ manual, regularly graded and sys- 
tematically arranged, to meet the demands of the several grades. 
Address the Creamer Scientific Penmanship Co., Washington, 
oa . BAF 


Hundreds of schools know the quality of the inks, pens, and 
mucilage of A. S. Barnes & Co., becatise they have used them. 
Valuable text and reference books are furnished by this firm, in- 
cluding Goodyear’s History of Art, Barnes’ Popular U. 5. His- 
tory, Chapman's Elementary and American Drawing-Books, 
Johnson's Latin Texts, Gillespie’s Roads and Railroads, Boyd's 
English Literature, The Step-Ladder (new) and Holbrook’s 
Methods. 


The teacher who wishes to keep abreast of the educational 
thought of the time can scarcly afford to be without the Interna- 
tional Education series, edited by Dr. William T. Harris and 
published by D. Appleton & Co, Many of the writers have a 
world-wide reputation. The new and enlarged edition of John- 
son’s Universal Cyclopedia has been revised under the direc- 
tion of Charles Kendall Adams, LL.D., president of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, assisted by a corps of thirty-six editors, com- 
prising the ablest and most distinguished scholars in the United 
States. It is illustrated with new maps, plans, and engravings. 


A very attractive book on our country’s history is the Young 
Folks’ History of the United States by Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, with maps and illustrations, an appendix covering a list of 
books for consultation, constitution of the United States, chrono- 
logical table, index, and a series of questions, Other valuable 
books are the Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers, and 
English History for Americans by the same author, Prof. Edward 
Channing assisting in the preparation of the latter. These books 
also elementary histories of France and Rome, are issued by 
Longmans, Green & Co. Andrew Lang’s Blue Poetry Book is 
one of the best collections of English verse published, Be sure to 
examine Longmans’ Supplementary Reader. 


The statement that there are twenty. five large volumes, 22,000 
pages, 671 maps and plans, and 10,000 illustrations gives a rough 
idea of the magnitude of the Encyclopedia Britannica. If one has 
no other library this work will take its place, for every conceiva- 
ble subject is treated by experts. The articles on electricity in 
its various forms in the main body of the work and in the sup- 
plementary matter found in the back are treated in 138 pages. 
Under this head is described a way scientists have found for il- 
luminating the stomach by electric light and thus diagnosing the 
disease. The World edition of this magnificent work is a new, 
large-type edition, enlarged and revised to date. For further in- 
formation address the Werner Co.,, 187 Broadway, N. Y. 





There is danger in impure blood. There is safety and health in Hood's Sarsa 
parilla. 
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Members of school boards who have suf- 
fered torture in youth by having their feet 
left dangling in the air because the seat was 
too high will sympathize with the youngsters 
now. The adjustable desk and seat of the 
Favorite Desk and Seating Co., 22 E. 13th 
street, N. Y., can be lowered or raised to 
suit the pupil’s height. It cannot be tam- 
pered with by the bad boy. 


Does the school needa globe? Thetime 
to procure it is before the opening of the 
fallterm. Have everything in good shape 
then for beginning the work. H. Schedler, 
21-27 New Chambers street, N. Y., guaran- 
tees each globe furnished by him perfect 
and up to latest date. 


By the consolidation of the Sheldon series 
and the Franklin series of text-books a 
great saving was effected of which the pub- 
lishers propose to give the public a share. 
Among the books on their list are Sheldon’s 
Modern School Readers, New Franklin 
Readers, Sheldon’s Supplementary Read- 
ing, Sheldon’s Arithmetic, Stoddard’s New 
Intellectual Arithmetic, Franklin Arithme- 
tics, Sheldon’s Algebras, Patterson’s Ele- 
ments of Grammar and Composition, Scud- 
der’s United States Histories, The Great 
English Writers, Shaw’s New History of 
English and American Literature, Avery's 
Complete Series on Natural Sciences, Hill's 
Rhetoric and Logic, etc. Send for circulars 
to Sheldon & Co., New York, Boston, and 
Chicago. 


No matter how well versed one is in lan- 
guage he must at times consult the dic- 
tionary; but one cannot carry an “un- 
abridged” around in his pocket. The 
next best thing is Everybody's Dictionary, 
published by the Practical Text-Book Co., 
Cleveland, O. It contains 33,000 words, 
From the same firm may be obtained Spell- 
ing and Writing, Plain English, Practical 
Shorthand, Progressive Bookkeeping, Com- 
mercial Law, and other useful books. 


On arriving in New York by way of the 
Grand Central depot do not go hunting all 
over the city for a hotel when there is an 
excellent one right there. In the Grand 
Union hotel, opposite this depot, are 600 
handsomely furnished rooms; first-class 
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restaurant, dining-rooms, café, and lunch 
counter, a /a carte, at moderate prices. 


Movement drill exercises are abundant 
and form a preliminary part of each lesson 
in the Writing Exercises of W. W. Flickin- 
ger, 1733 W. 21st. street, Philadelphia. 
They are adapted for use in academies, 
seminaries, normal schools, business col- 
leges, and public schools. 


The steamships are now taking thou- 
sands of tourists abroad, among them a 
large proportion of teachers. These will 
have to find some means abroad of ex- 
changing their money. A convenient ar- 
rangement is that offered by Frederick W. 
Perry, 2 Wall street, N. Y. He gives 
cheques on the Cheque Bank of London 
that are as available as Bank of England 
notes. They are cashed, not only by the 
15,000 agents of the Cheque Bank through- 
out the principal cities and towns through- 
out the world, but are taken by the rail- 
roads in Great Britain for fares, by some of 
the steamship lines for freight and other 
charges, by tradesmen in payment for pur- 
chases, and by hotels nearly everywhere. 


Commercial schools will find books 
suited to their purpose, prepared by per- 
sons of experience, in Packard’s publica- 
tions, consisting of a Commercial Arithme- 
tic and a school edition of the same, Pack- 
ard’s New Manual of Bookkeeping and 
Correspondence, and Lessons in Munson 
Phonography. Send to S. S. Packard, 1o1 
mag 23d street, N. Y., for complete circu- 
ar. 


Some of the books of William R. Jenk- 
ins, New York, are manual Littérature 
Francaise, by Prof. A. de Rougemont; 
Paul Bercy’s French Reader; Les Prosa- 
teurs Francais de XIXe Siécle; Fables 
Choisies de la Fontaine; Le Fraincais Par 
la Conversation, etc. He supplies French 
and other foreign books. Copies for ex- 
amination, or a complete gereral catalogue, 
will be sent on application. 


Some books are to be read through, 
others, that are just as useful, are merely 
to be referred to. They are to the teacher 
or literary worker as the tools are to the 
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workman. The Cassell Publishing Co. 
have a particularly fine list of reference 
books, including their new German Dic- 
tionary, their French Dictionary, A Dic- 
tionary of Thoughts, Cassell’s New Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, A Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable, a Dictionary of English 
Literature and Cassell’s English Dictionary. 
Cassell’s National Library, edited by Prof. 
Henry Morley, and his histories of English 
literature are valuable books. Among their 
books on classical subjects are The Home 
Life of Ancient Greeks, The Gods of 
Olympos, and A Manual of Greek Archeol- 


ogy. 


The secret of Prof. Kroeh’s success in 
teaching language is that the pupil is made 
acquainted with the expressions used in 
daily intercourse. When they know that 
they will become acquainted with literature 
easily andrapidly. His manner of teaching 
is exemplified in The Living Method for 
Learning How to Think ia German, The 
same method is also applied to Spanish and 
French. Those who wish to know more 
about it should write Charles F. Kroeh, 
Hoboken. N. J. 


All are aware of the excellence of the 
literature of the Chautauqua course. An 
acquaintance with it constitutes. a liberal 
education. Hunt & Eaton have the re- 
quired for 1894-95, consisting of Coman’s 
Growth of the English Nation, Judson’s 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century, Beers’ 
From Chaucer to Tennyson, Goodyear’s 
Renaissance and Modern Art, Winchell’s 
Walks and Talks in the Geological Field 
and The Chautauguan. One critic has said 
of Ely’s Outlines'of Economics, that ‘it 
possesses the rare merit of dealing impar- 
tially with controversial questions,” 


The Continental Readers, Spellers, and 
Reading Chart of the Mutual Book Co., 
contain all the valuable features of the 
older series, together with special charac- 
teristics of their own. This company is 
composed of men actively engaged in the 
preparation and manufacture of its publica- 
tions. Consideration of its publications is 
asked on the ground of merit and price. 
Correspondence is wanted from those who 
contemplate being agents, and others. 





Cures 
OTHERS, 





WILL 


Cure You. 
AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla | 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broapoway ano EvceventH STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church, 


The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 
hancsome addition that doubles its former capacity 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens 
of Colonial Decoration in this country. ithin a 
radius of a few blocks from the hotel are all the edu- 
cational! publishers of the city. 


WiLLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


“¢ MIN \)\/ ONDER UL” 


MANIKIN. 


It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position over the next. Plates printed 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 
board, and bound in cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 


| Ths one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 


STRONG. 


pose. It 1s just right for the student. 


Price, $5. 
Special prmce to su 


ribers, $4, postpaid, securely 


| packed, complete with manual 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago 





Do you teach “Current Events” in your school 
If so no paper will help you like Our Times. Send 
fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates, 
Address publishers of this paper. 





DREXEL INSTITUTE 


Of Art, Science and Industry. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


NORMAL COURSE 


FOR THE TRAINING OF 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


There is at present a large demand for thorough- 
ly trained commercial teachers, and with the ad- 
dition of commercial high schools to the public 
school systems of our cities this demand will be 
greatly increased. The purpose of this Vorma/ 
Course is to afford teachers the advantages of a 
thorough commercial training under the most 
favorable conditions, 

SUBJECTS: Industrial and Commercial Arithme- 
tic, Penmanship, Commercial Geography, English, 
Civics, Bookkeeping, Business Forms and Customs, 
Economics, History and Principles of Commerce, 
American Industries, Commercial Legislation, Busi- 
ness Printing and Advertising, Office Practice, Type- 
writing, Stenography (optional), Physical Training. 
The course will also include lectures on Methods, Insti- 
tutes and History of Education and School Economy. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION; Appii- 
cants must have attained the age of twenty-one, and 
must have had at least two years’ experience in 
teaching. The class for 1894-5 will be limited to 
twenty, ten of whom will graduate in one year. 

The environments and associations of the Insti- 
tute, the opportunity afforded for studying its 
many departments and methods, its library and 
museum privileges, and its courses of public lec- 
tures and concerts add very largely to the benefit 
to be derived from its Normal Courses, The total 
enrollment in all departments during 1893-4 was 
2701. 

For announcement and further particulars ad- 
dress the Secretary. 
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The increase in the number of commer- 
cial schools shows that the educational 
standard among business men has been 
raised. With the larger number of schools 
has come an increase in the business of 
furnishing text-books. High grade books 
on bookkeeping, arithmetic, commercial 
law, business law, civil government, phon- 
etic shorthand, etc., ate furnished by 
Williams & Rogers, Rochester, N. Y. Their 
catalogue and price list will be sent on re- 
quest. 


If pupils could do some part of their 
writing with a typewriter, the Remington, 
for mstance, they would soon become ex- 
pert in punctuation, capitalization, spelling, 
etc. Many teachers appreciate this fact 
and use machines in school. As an indus- 
trial machine, the typewriter is recognized 
as one of the labor-saving machines of the 
day. A knowledge of it furnishes the 
person a ready means of earning a 
livelihood, and in connection with sten- 
ography opens to him a profession lucru- 
tive in itself, and useful as a step toward 
promotion. The Remington is simple, dur- 
able, and easily operated. Illustrated cata- 
logues will be sent by Wyckoff, Seamans & 
Benedict, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 


A picture appeals much more strongly 
to the mind than spoken or written words ; 
by a picture the intellect takes in, in an in- 
stant, the parts of a complicated object. 
This explains the value of the magic lan- 
tern in school, particularly in the illustration 
of scientific lectures. Many colleges, tech- 
nical and high schools, academies, churches, 
eic., are using the Criterion and Parabolon 
Magic Lanterns of J. B. Colt & Co., New 
York. They are fitted for oil, oxy-hydrogen, 
or electric light. 


Click, click, click, and every click adds to 
the amount of the printed matter, and the 
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clicks come pretty fast when an expert is 
using the Caligraph. Who would have 
guessed early in this century that a way 
would be found to print three times as 
rapidly as one can write with apen? And 
what a world of patience it saves the poor 
compositor, to say nothing of the proof- 
reader, when copy is manufactured in this 
way! The points in favor of the Caligraph 
are its ease of operation, permanency of 
alignment, simplicity of construction, wear- 
ing qualities, and adjustability to wear. A 
descriptive catalogue may be obtained of 
the American Writing Machine Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn, 


There are as good fish in the sea as ever 
were caught, and there are plenty of fine 
positions for good teachers if they will only 
take the right way to find them. The 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, Chica- 
go, will personally recommend and endorse 
teachers who can prove unusual fitness for 
the positions they seek. They have vacan- 
cies in all states, in all kinds of schools, and 
at all salaries. Their agency is not local 
in character. Why not attend to this 
matter early and leave the mind free to be 
engaged in other matters during the sum- 
mer vacation ? 


For projection work, the arc lamp has 
always been the ideal source of light. Since 
its intrinsic brilliancy is much greater than 
any other available light, we can get a 
given amount of light from a source of 
much smaller dimensions and therefore can 
much more perfectly correct for chromatic 
and spherical aberration. Until recently 
however, it was not possible to get an arc 
lamp of sufficient steadiness, and moreover, 
current was not always available where de- 


. sired. The invention of the Paragon Lamp, 


overcame the former trouble, while the rapid 
extension of incandescent lighting has much 
diminished the difficulty from the latter 
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source. Since the distribution of alter- 
nating currents is much more extended 
than that of direct, it became important to 
have a lamp suitable for use with such 
currents. So far, the only larap which has 
proved suitable for such work has been the 
Paragon as used in the Paragon Projection 
Lantern. In regulation on alternating cur- 
rents it is all that can be desired, giving a 
steady white light with little noise, and 
keeps in focus all the time. Nearly every 
laboratory and lecture-room may now do 
away with the clumsy oxy-hydrogen with 
attendant gas tanks, and have a lantern 
ready to work by merely throwing a sw-tch. 
The great intrinsic brilliancy of the Paragon 
coupled with its steadiness, renders it pos- 
sible to get effects in polarization and 
microscopical projection which are not 
obtainable with other lamps, so that the 
polariscope, microscope, and stauroscope 
become very important adjuncts to the 
projection lantern, and the lantern is now 
no longer used for showing pretty views 
and obtaining the transitory interest of the 
student, but has become an instrument for 
scientific demonstration and even for re- 
search. One very important feature which 
is.peculiar to the Paragon Lantern, is the 
ability to obtain practically any sized picture 
at any distance without the duplication of 
expensive objectives. This is secured by a 
very simple attachment called the multi- 
focal, devised by one of the technical staff 
of Queen & Co. So thoroughly fitted for 
scientific work are the Paragon Lanterns 
that they have been supplied to some of 
the most eminent American scientists by 
whom they are used with entire satisfaction. 
No less satisfactory are they to the great 
number of high and normal schools in 
which they are used. The cut of the Par- 
agon appears on page 750 of the Annual 
Summer No. of THE JOURNAL in connec- 
tion with other apparatus of Queen & Co. 





Favorite Adjustable | 
Desk and Seat. 


Gives every pupil a seat and desk of proper height for his stature. 


Desirable and Easy to Adjust but can’t be tampered 
with by the BAD BOY. 


——MANUFACTURED BY-— 


FAVORITE DESK AND SEATING CO., 


FACTORIRS: 


Cleveland, O. 


We make four other styles of school desks. 
independent manufacturers’ prices sent on application. 


SALESROOM AND WAREHOUSE: 


22 E. 13th St., New York. 


FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS. 





teachers. 
Phonics, 





| Writing, 


postage, 8c. 





Full catalogue and 


FIRST YEARS 


IN SCHOOL. 


By S. B. SINCLAIR. 


Is a practical new guide for primary 


It deals with 


Language Lessons, 
| Busy Work 


Grube Arithmetic, 


Reading, 


Object Lessons, 


Calisthenics, 


Geography Lessons, 


Etc:, Etc. Etc. 


It is a large handsome book, bound 
in cloth. Price 75c.; to teachers, 60c. ; 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





NOW READY! NOW READY! 








PARKER’S 
LALKS ON PEDAGOGICS. 


A BOOK EVERY TEACHER WILL WANT. 


See the partial Table of Contents herewith. It covers eight pages 
of fine print. 


Cloth, 507 pp. Price, only $1.50; to teachers, $1.20; postage, 
14 cents extra, 


CHAPTER I,—TuE CHILD. 


Unity—What is the child?—The organism determines the development— 
External energies—Spontaneous activities—Music—Fancy—Creative power— 
Myth—What is the myth?—Development of the myth in the race—Myth the 
beginning of history—Myth and science—Myth the beginning of religion—Santa 
Claus—Myth the beginning, truth the end—The child studies authropology—The 
child and history—Zoology—Botany—Comparisons—P hysics— Meteorology — 
Mineralogy—Geography—The child is spontaneously interested in all subjects 
of thought—Limitations of the environment—The child’s physical acquire- 
ments in the first three years of its life—Learning language—Idioms—The child 
is unconscious of the forms of attention and expression—Learning to write— 
Form—Preparation to learn number—Unity of action—The child full of activ- 
ity—Modes of expression—Manual work—The child a born artist—Lessons 
taught by a study of the child’s spontaneous activities—Following nature— 
What the child loves—Dead forms. 


CuaptTer Il.—CENrTRAL SUBJECTS OF STUDY. 


Brief definitions of education—Economy of educative effort—Wasted effort 
—Purpose of the doctrine of concentration—Unity—Central subjects—All study 
is study of the invisible—Geography—Definition of geography—Necessity of 
exact definitions—Geology—Prof. Chamberlin’s illustration—Relatiou of geog- 
raphy to geology—Effect and cause—Instinctive action of the child—Psycho- 
logical definition of geography—Opportunities to study geology and geography 
—Mineralogy—Opportunities to study mineralogy—Relation of mineralogy to 
geology—Relatign of mineralogy to geography—Change—Physics and chem- 
istry—The atmosphere—Sunshine and heat—Definition of meteorology—Sub- 
jects that relate to sciences of inorganic matter—Relation of the sciences of 
inorganic matter to life—Environment of life—Botany—Dependence of plant- 
life upon its environment—Dependence of living organisms upon their environ- 
ment—The record of paleontology—Coverings of animals—Primary study of 
zoology— A nthropology—Community life—Ethnology—The Aryan race—Effects 
of structure upon peoples —Ethnology—Earth as the home of man—Influence 
of structure—Psychological relation of history to geography—Memory—The 
child begins all these subjects instinctively—Relation of form to the central 
subjects—Knowledge of form indispensable to all study—Number—Unity of 
central subjects in function—Cause and effect—Natural law—All study is a 
study of natural laws or God's laws—Unity of studies. 


CHAPTER III.—Form As A MODE OF JUDGMENT. 


Résumé—Space filled with matter—Definition of an object—All is everlast- 
ing change—Matter does not change itself—Energy—Laws of energy—Form, 
the product of energy—The qualities of an object determine the qualities of 
energy which acts through it—The senses—Smell and taste—Hearing—Sight— 
Touch—Knowledge of form the product of the tactual sense—All senses are 
tactual—All the senses evolved out of the sense of touch—Laura Bridgman— 
Helen Kellar—Touch, the quiet sense—Conscious activities non-spacial—The 
two mysteries: matter and life—Knowledge of form indispensable to the knowl- 


FULL TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


edge of energy—Crudeness of individual concepts—Agassiz and his pupils— 
Form as a mode of judgment—Educative value of form concepts—Imagination 
—Dependence of the products of observation upon the products of the imagina- 
tion—Relative value of crude concepts—Imagination the power to go beyond 
the sense grasp—Geometry—Mathematical geography—Froebel—Countless 
opportunities to study form—Weakness of students in power to imagine—Study 
of forms of living organisms—Real forms and typical forms—Geometry in 
grammar schools—Conclusions. 


CHAPTER 1V,—NUMBER AND ITS RELATION TO THE CENTRAL SUB- 


JECTS. 


Prominence of arithmetic in education—Progress in teaching arithmetic— 
Discovery of arithmetic—Arithmetic essential to all human progress—Impor- 
tance of arithmetic in all practical matters—The truly practical—What is num- 
ber?—Preparation for numbers by a child’s spontaneous activities—Beginnings 
of number—Necessity of careful definitions—Form and size—Size—The child's 
first attempts to know distance—Distance, area, volume—Creeping and walking 
—Necessity of exact measurements—Necessity of accuracy and exactness— 
Relation of form to size—Number in geography—Areas of continents—Oppor- 
tunities for exercising the judgment in numberiug—Imagination—Arithmetic 
in mathematical geography—Seek the centre—Density and weight—Size and 
weight—Measuring forces—Time—History—Single things—Feeling of right— 
Equivalent values—Money—Selfishness cultivated by a prolonged study of 
money values—Relation of arithmetic to the sciences—To geography—Feeling 
the necessity of number—Mere recollection without judgment—Practical appli- 
cation of all number study to the study of all the central subjects. 


CHAPTER V,—FIVE OPERATIONS IN NUMBER. 


Investigation as to the nature of numbers—All that can be done with a 
number—Division—Division of number into equal parts—The difference between 
dividing a number into equal parts and dividing a number into equal numbers 
—Great importance of understanding the difference—Subtraction—Three kinds 
of division—What can be done with numbers?—Numbers can be united—Defini- 
tions of the five operations— Definition of division illustrated—Partition—Parti- 
tion defined—Factors in partition—Partition illustrated—Subtraction defined— 
Multiplication defined—Definition of multiplication illustrated—Addition—At- 
tention called to the truth of the definitions—Should an arithmetical sentence 
mean two things?—Is the quotient in arithmetic an abstract number?—We 
learn to judge by judging—Definition of attention—So-called facts of number 
matters of mere recollection—Exercise of judgment—Development of number 
in the race—How should the numbering faculty be developed in the child?— 
Begin with the actual knowledge of the child—What is it to know number?— 
What numerical facts should be known automatically ?—Numerical facts that 
should be known automatically, classified—How should automatic knowledge 
be acquired?—Children should learn number by counting money—Relation of 
number to drill—Teaching the five operations together—Illustrations of the rela- 
tion of the five operations—Notation and numeration—Fractions—The recessity 
of mental action determines what should be taught—lIllogical arrangement of 
subjects in the text-books—Complex forms, confusion of terms—Fractions 
should be taught at every step—Decimal fractions—U. 8S. money—Compound 
numbers—Practical subjects and educational subjects are a unit—Percentage 
—Interest—Proportion—Square root. 


CHAPTER VI.—ATTENTION. 


Tentative definition—Relation of external energies to the mind—Light— 
Sound--Elementary idea—Matter—External attribute—Corresponding attribute 
—The brain determines the energies which may act through it—Specialized func- 
tions of the brain—Action of attributes—Function of the brain—Mental action 
and brain action—Cause and effect—The child born deaf, dumb, and blind— 
Units of elementary ideas—Analysis of external objects—Automatic action of 
external objects—Instantaneous action of objects—Synthesis, association, unifi- 
cation, recollection, the same mental act—Analysis, comparison, classification 
—Attitude of the body and mind in sense action—Inhibition—Errors arising 








FULL TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


from not understanding the unconscious process of synthesis—Creation of 
elementary ideas—Recapitulation—What is an educative act?—Spontaneous 
activity and instantaneous activity, discriminated—Ar act of attention defined 
—The ego—An act of conscious intensity illustrated—Limitations of the ego— 
Hemming states of consciousness—Power of attention—Acts of atteation in 
reading—Definition restated—Education by self-activity—Limitations of self- 
activity—Three modes of attention—Thinking not in itself educative—Each 
state of consciousness consists of all the kinds of possible conscious action— 
Synthesis—Inference—Intensity of conscious activities—The three modes of at- 
tention defined—Educative value of an act of observation—Individual concepts 
—Two classes of objects—A symbol—Appropriate activities—Corresponding ac- 
tivities—Symbolic action of all objects—Immediate effect of sy mbols— Effect of 
words illustrated—Law of word functioning—Two classes of symbols—Partial 
symbols—Pure symbols—Process of functioning a symbol—Hearing-language— 
Reading defined—Function of observation—The body an instrument of atten- 
tion—An act of attention analyzed—Motive explained—Physical attitude of 
attention—Unity of the whole being in an act of attention—Unity of action illus- 
trated—Attention in physical training—Great importance of perfect unity in 
acts of attention—How unscientific teaching can destroy the unity of action-— 
The least possible attention to the forms of words—Interest overcoming diffi- 
culties—The habit of attention—Brain exhaustion by acts of attention—Too 
long continued acts of attention exhaust the body and weaken the mind—Mus- 
cular exercise—Cultivated power of atteution—Habit of attention very slowly 
cultivated—Great mistake in cultivating attention—Watch the child—Following 
one series of subjects—The child begins all subjects spontaneously—The danger 
of trying to exhaust one subject, illustrated—Prejudgments—Teaching—Defini- 
tion of education—No one can reaily ever study a subject without loving that 
subject—Each subject of study infinite—Goal of all true study, 


CuHapTer VII,—OBSERVATION. 


Observation defined—Three terms with one meaning—* Correspondencs ” 
—‘ Individual concept *’—‘‘ Individual *—Relation of the ego to the external ob- 
jects—Definitions—External attribute—Elementary idea—Individual concept— 
ltelations of elementary ideas and individual concepts to knowledge—Inference, 
recognition, analysis, comparison, classification, generalization—Crude individ- 
ual concepts—An adequate concept defined—All analyses and comparisons 
depend upon individual concepts—Classification—An adequate concept purely 
ideal—Practical value of individual concepts—The external energies which act 
upon consciousness—Sense products undervalued—The savage—Why the 
savage is not educated—Motive—Acuteness and sharpness not education— 
Motives compared—Hypothesis of evolution—Symbols—Educative value of the 
study of books—Books the means of perpetuating human authority—The edu- 
cative value of reading and observation compared—Divine power of external 
energies—Myth, the pathway to truth—Human’ and divine authority—The 
study of history—Goethe—Scientific history—What is true history ?—Personal 
experience the one basis of judgment—‘* He who possesses the youth, possesses 
the future ""—Dogmatic teaching—Science—Text-books upon science—Wrecks 
of theories—Danger of text-book science—The “Suspended judgment "—Defi- 
nition of education—Inertia and curiosity—Observation a means of cultivating 
the love for truth—Laboratories of science—Plea for children’s laboratories— 
Ignorance of teachers the reason why science is not taught to little children— 
Should a child go through the experiences of the race?—No royal road to learn- 
ing—Immutable laws—All education by self-educative effort—What the past 
has brought the child—The delusion of books—Economy of energy—Education 
defined—Wasted energy—Conscious acts of observation and of imagination the 
same in kind--Imagination—Relation of imagination to observation—Observing 
powers of great scientists—Reading not the key to all knowledge—Reading and 
imagination—-Vague conscious activities—Getting the thought of the author 
not scientific—Quality of acts of imagination—Text-book geography—Field 
excursions—Text-books in natural science—The text-book of nature—Opportu- 
nities to study nature—Loving nature—Literature for children—Genuineness— 
Truth—Inspiration of all great authors—Relation of the products of observation 
to all study and thinking—Ethical use of science—Elementary science should 
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YOU MUST INTEREST YOUR PUPILS TO BE SUCCESSFUL. 


POTTER’S PROGRESSIVE 


AID YOU IN A WAY NO OTHERS CAN. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


Ancient text-books no longer have a place in the well regulated schoolroom. New theories and improved methods have furnished better ones. In the New 
Potter Text Books thought is aroused and quickened, the mind is developed, curiosity awakened, and the science of the subjec s thoroughly interwoven with the 
pupil's every-day life. Great principles are made so simple and practical that the pupil is charmed with their beauty and encouraged to search tor new ideas. 


MECHANICAL MEMORIZING MUST BE BROKEN UP. 


The good teacher is the one skilful in doing this. The New Potter Text Books lead the teacher as well as instruct the pupil. Our books have Teacher's 


Notes with special instructions, apt illustrations, and good stories for driving home truths, prepared by the 
terested and to make teachers efficient are the aims of the New Potter Text Books. 


best educators in the country. To make pupils in- 


THE POTTER GEOGRAPHIES ARE STANDARDS. 


Being the publishers of the Potter-Bradley Library, Commercial and Educational Atlas of the World, we have constantly employed a corps of experts who 
note the latest discoveries, changing populations, and shifting boundaries; and the information they furnish, together with data obtained from the various 
Governments whcse maps we publish by appointment, is promptly incorporated in cur Geographies. The Potter Geographies are therefore standard—up to date 


in both matter and method. 


NO EDUCATOR CAN AFFORD 


To overlook the many points of excellence that proclaim the Potter Progressive Text Books the best. 


They fill a sphere never before attained. Before 


adopting, see our new Geographies, Readers, Histories, Arithmetics, Spellers, Penmanship. *“ Entirely New "—** On the Common Sense Plan” 
—* Half the Time, Twice the Results” —* Masterful "—* Unique "—** Superb ’—are the opinions everywhere expressed, 


CVVVVVSVVVTV VATE 
e ACENTS WANTED. « JOHN E. POTTER 


Salary or Commission. §$ . . : 
cneecceeceeeeses Philadelphia. 59 Firth Avenue. 


For books on the improved educational lines of the day,—books that are bright, attractive, effective, address 


& COMPANY, 


BOSTON : CHICAGO: 
36 Bromfield St. 


253-255 State St. 





Aids for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of 
reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments 
as aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. ' 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 
application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington Street, 47 East roth Street, 15t Wabash Avenue, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICACO. 


SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For givin 
LABOR | any me TESTED 


ror FOUR 
SAVING | ofpracticein 
DEVICE YEARS 


arithmetic 
From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
farctions, ———- to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, 25 
cents net per set, tpaid. Complete sets of 32 in 
handsome wooden box. Price on application, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION £34 Woodtawn Av 


CHICACO 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Registers the Best Teachers. 
UNI N H L BU RE U CHARGES NO ADVANCE REGIS- 
TRATION FEE. eg only; dué 
depends on actual results. Does not our plan commend itself to you? 3486 Positions Filled. First 
year salaries amount to $2,264,850 OO. {Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers, 2 W. 14th Street, New York. 











“AN UNEXPECTED VACANCY secur’! cicsctes! sos sasche ice | 


to us through the months of July, August and September. Do not miss these opportuni 
ties of securing a satisfactory position. Hand Kook free. : 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, =V&RETT ©. FISK & 


COMPANY. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.; 803 Twelfth Street. Washington, D. C.; 





7o Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III.; 131 Third Street, Portland, Ore.; 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can.: 1204 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Extracts from letters received by the Pa. Ed. Bureau during the past few days: “I bave just been 
elected to the Principalship of ——. This is the third position [secured through your agency.” Frof. W 
“ Enclosed find fee for which please register me in your Bureau. You have secured positions for a brother 
and a sister of mine and I trust you may do equally well for me.” Miss C. 


Do you want a position? Now is the time to register. 


THE PENNA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, L. B. Landis, M/anager, Allentown, Pa. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking itions and | Address Cc. B. RUGGLES 2 CO., 
those wishing ‘ c —_ a an (Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 
increased salary shou CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “ciXtngo 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send for Agency Manual. 
Business Offices; 1 10 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 














TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
tso Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New Yor« City. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





is valuable in proportion to its 
An Agency influence. If rt merely hears 
of vacancies and that is something, but if it 
tells you about them is asked to recommend 


a teacher and recommends 
you, that is more. Ours Recommends 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH Street, N, Y. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 










School Soar Journal 





NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 


wants teachers of experience and normal school graduates, Those desirious of teaching in the West should combined. Large business throughout the north- 
register now. Address 


FRED DICK, Manager, Room 303, 


west. Send for our new catalogue. R. B. HAZARD, 





McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 





, WANTED TEACHERS 


ahete, gute and commer 
eat, East, North and 
Seuth. Male and Female. Also for special 
studies, music, drawing, manus! training, ote 
Address ver AMercar Mriwaukes, 
Bditor Wis. 
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The average boy is naturally mechanical ; 
he will prove very industrious if you give 
him something to make, and the facilities 
for making it. W.F.& John Barnes Co., 
Rockford, IIl., make lathes for wood and 
metal turning, scroll saws, circular saws, 
etc., for schools of technology and colleges 
and public schools having industrial or 
manual training departments. They will 
gladly send their catalogue and a list of 
institutions in which their machines are in 
use. . 


On July 21 and 22 the North-western 
Line will sell excursion tickets to Denver, 
Pueblo and Colorado Springs and return at 
exceedingly low rates ; tickets good for re- 
turn passage until August 25, inclusive. 
Solid Vestibuled Trains, Palace Sleeping 
Cars and Superb Dining Cars through be- 
tween Chicago and Denver daily, via the 
Chicago & North-Western R’y. For de- 
tailed information apply to agents of con- 
necting lines,or address W. A. Thrall, Gen- 
eral Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago. 


Buffet sleeping-cars on the Nickel Plate 
Road. 


What scholarly associations of the Old 
World are connected with the “cap and 
gown”! Instead of being monarchic, as 
some might assert, it is extremely demo- 
cratic. Hear what Gardner Cotrell Leon- 
ard says about it: ‘It subdues the differ- 
ences in dress arising from the differences 
in taste, fashion, manners, and wealth, and 
clothes all with the outward grace of equal 
fellowship which has ever been claimed as 
an inner fact on the republic of learning.” 
Those who desire information about this 
tasteful style of school dress should ad- 
dress Cotrell & Leonard, Albany, N. Y. 


It is hardly necessary at this late day to 
say anything in tavor of Gillott’s pens. 
They have been in use for fifty years and 
have won gold medals and highest prizes 
again and again; they gained the reward 
at the World's fair. The numbers used 
most in school are 303, 351 and 404. If 
the local dealer does not keep them, send 
to Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John street, 
N. Y. 


Take the Nickel Plate Road to the 
Christian Endeavor Convention, at Cleve- 
land, in July. 


It is said that we receive more pleasure 
from our senses of sight and hearing than 
any others, yet after smelling of the delight- 
ful perfume of Crab Apple Blossoms of the 
Crown Perfumery Co., we are almost in- 
clined to place smell on a level with the two 
leading senses. Another perfume has been 
prepared by the same company Matsukita 
du Japon of great lasting quality and ex- 
quisite fragrance, worthy of the “land of 
flowers.” 


A large proportion of professional 
draughtsmen use the liquid drawing inks 
in black and colors made by Higgins & Co., 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





Brooklyn, N. Y.; they are used also bya 
large number of colleges, schools, and in- 
stitutes, Their Drawing Board Mucilage 
and Library Adhesive is a new discovery in 
the chemistry of adhesives—vegetable glue. | 
Higgins’ Carbon Writing Inks are war-| 
ranted proof against age, air, sunlight, 
chemicals, and fire. 
Nothing Strange. 

Intelligent people, who realize the important part 

the blood holds in keeping the body in a normal con- 


dition, find nothing st range in the number of diseases 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is able to cure. So many 


troubles result {rom »mpure blood that the best way to | 
treat them is through the blood, and it is far better 


to use only harmless vegetable compounds than 

to dose to excess with quinine, calomel, and other | 
drugs. By treating the blood with Hood’s Sarsapa- 

rilla, scrofula, salt rheum, dyspepsia, and neuralgia, 

can all be cured. 


The Publishing house of Williams & | 
Rogers has secured the national reputation 
for excellence of its text-books for commer- 
cial study. The list embraces bookkeeping 
for all grades : commercial law, commercial 
arithmetic, civil government, political econ- 
omy, practical grammar, business corres- 
pondence, shorthand, spelling, penmanship, 
etc. Full information may be obtained by 
addressing the publishers either at Roches? 
ter, N. Y., or Chicago, IIl. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. will sell 
round trip excursion tickets to Denver, Col , 
from all points on its lines east of the Ohio 
river, July 19, 20, and 21, good for return 
on trains leaving Denver July 27, August 2 
and 25; tickets will also be sold to Denver 
August 8, 9, and Io, valid for return pas- 
sage on trains leaving Denver August 19, 
25, and September 13. 

The rate from New York will be $47.75; 
Philadelphia, $47.75; Baltimore, $47.40; 
Washington, $47.40, and correspondingly 
low rates from all other points. 

Passengers taking the B. & O. have a 
choice of routes, going via Pittsburg, Akron 
andChicago ; via Grafton, Bellaire and Chi- 
cago, or via Parkersburg, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis; double daily service of express 


| have continued takin 


| that my friends thought 





trains, with Pullman sleeping and dining 
cars on all routes. | 

For more detailed information, address | 
A. J. Simmons, N. E, P. A., 211 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass., or C. P. Craig, 
G. E. P, A., 415 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

The Ecletic Pen Company can furnish 
pens for school that are perfect in every 
essential quality. The numbers used, 
according to the work required are 100, 200, 
300, 400, and 500. If the mearest stationer 
does not keep them send a two-cent stamp 
for a sample card to the company, 100 
William street, N. Y. 





Policy holders have received from the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New| 
York since its organization over $366,000,- 
ooo, The assets cf the company are $186,- 
000,000. Two new policies are now issued, 
the five per cent. debenture and the contin- 





uous instalment policy. They combine the 
great advantages of low cost and long-| 
extenced protection with fewer restrictions | 
than any other for s of insurance. Details | 
of these desirable contracts may be ob-| 
tained of any of the company’s agents, or 
at the home office, Nassau, Cedar, ard| 
Liberty streets, N. Y. 


A large handsome Map of the Uitnedl 
States, mounted and suitable for office or 
home use, is issued by the Burlington Route. 
Copies will be mailed to any address on e- 
ceipt of fifteen cents in postage by P. S.| 
Eustis, Gen’l Pass. Agent. C., B.& Q. R.R., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Why spend $1. for a bottle of mediciue 
when one box of Beecham’s pills, costing 
only 25 cents, (annual sale exceeds 6,00,000 | 
boxes) will cure most diseases? This is | 
because constipation is the cause of most 
ailments and Beecham’s pills cure consti- 
pation. A valuable book of knowledge 
mailed free, on request. by B. F. Allen Co., 
365 Canal St , New York. 





Life Was a Burden 


Because of the intense pains in my stomach 
and side, and also on account of gall stones. 
After eating I would be 
in great distress. I be- Asm 

came so reduced in flesh 











I weuld not live leng. 
I grew worse and my re- 
moval to a hospital in 
Syracuse was under ad- 
visement, when my 
father had me give 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 2 
trial. There was an im- 
provement at once and I 


MrsMary Shute’ 


it, until I am — 
in flesh and can eat 


well. I have gaine 


Hood’s**Cures 


Reortity without distress. Inow enjoy life and 
I owe it all to Hozd’s Sarsaparilla.” Mrs. 
¥ p TS, Cazenovia, N. ¥. 





Hood’s Pills assist digestion and cure 
headache. Sold by all druggists, 25c. 





EVERY ONE can afford to use Clam 
: Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 
Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 4 
¥ for a whole family. = ared in five 
9 minutes from a bo 


BURNHAM’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


t Quality improved, price reduced, 
larger bottles. All Grocers sell it. 
E. S. BURNHAM CO., ® 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 








Nervous prostration, 
brain fatigue, loss of 


appetite, sleeplessness 


‘controlled and cured 


by 








CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
aojustment with perfect =e anical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency 

Having every facility tor ‘thts class of work Ivan 


| now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 


class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St., N.Y. 
DEAF. 2.1n noses cute 


qaly by F.Hacon, 858 Dreey, 5. N, rw Wate forbeak of p 
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Now-a-days it is hardly worth while to 
attempt to teach physics and chemistry 
without some kind of apparatus. Many a 
school has been fitted up by Eimer & 
Amend, New York. They are importers 
and manufacturers of chemical and physical 
apparatus, chemicals, assay goods, etc. 
Among the instruments that may be men- 
tioned are spectroscopes, polariscopes. 
They also have collections of metals, min- 
erals, rocks, etc. 


Take the Nickel Plate Road to C hicago. 


The name of Faber is known all over the 
world where the art of writing is employed, 
and his articles are of such high standard 
that they need no recommendation. If the 
local dealer does not keep Faber’s lead 
pencils, colored pencils, slate pencils, writ- 
ing slates, steel pens, inks, gold pens, 
pencil cases, etc., send for them to 78 
Reade street, N. Y. 


Many school-houses will be built in 
different parts of the country this summer; 
all these and others will have to have 
furniture. School authorities will appre- 
ciate the advantage of having a large 
number of styles to chose from, such as is 
offered by the United States School Fur- 
niture Co., of Chicago and New York, and 
Sidney, O. They give the best goods at 
moderate prices. 


Ulcers, Old Sores, and Wounds, cured by Ponds 
Extract. Insist on having the standard, reliable 
article, Pond’s Extract. 


The Nickel Plate is the shortest line be- 
tween Buffalo and Chicago. 


It is a fact that may be substantiated by 
thqusands of persons that form an original 
on ordinary paper, with any pen, one hun- 
dred copies can be made with the Simplex 
Printer. Fifty copies of typewriter manu- 
script may be produced in fifteen minutes. 
This apparatus is invaluable for teachers 
who wish to make copies of programs, 
maps, writings, or drawings. Send to 
Lawton & Co., New York, for description. 


The New York City board of education 
listed the pencils of the American Lead Pen- 
cil Co., in their supply book for 1894. This 
is very substantial evidence of appreciation 
of their merit. These pencils are used in 
schools and institutions in every large city 
in the United States. Send ten cents and 
receive pencils worth twenty-five cents. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT 8UC- 
CES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold b Drugeiess. in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


A wonderful stomach correcter—BEECH- 
AM’S PILLS. 


The Nickel Plate Road has the finest 
sleeping-cars and the smoothest road bed. 

An edition of the souvenir maps of the 
Y. P. S. C. E. convention to be held July 
II to 15, at Cleveland, Ohio, has been is- 
sued to the Nickle Plate read, the skortest 
through passenger line between Buffalo and 
Chicago. Any person who expects to at- 
tend this convention, and desiring one of 
these maps can have same forwarded to 
his address by addressing F. J. Moore, 
General Passenger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 

ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $: and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. _ 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. *You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. 








Pears’ 


Pears’ soap 
is as gentle as 
strong, and the 
after effect on 
the skin is good 
in every way. 

It is nothing 
but soap. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, :MAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples. 
Freckles, Moth. Patcb- 
es, Rash and 
Skin Diseases, 
and every blem 
ish on. beauty ; 
and defies detec 
tion. On its vir 
tues it has stood 
the test of 43 
ears—no other 
as—and is s0 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Acce: 


name. 
ty 7 Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said to 
al of the 
hautton (@ pa 
tient): “As you 
ladzes will use them; I recommend ‘Gouraud's Cream’ 
as the least harmless of all sk,” preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous bair without in- 
jury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. 8., Canada and Sarepe. 
Macy’s, Stern’s, 


A 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
tr Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
rrest and proof of any one selling the same. 











on your 
Boots and Shoes 


The most elegant article of its kind now in use. 
Will restore the original color and lustre to 

your shoes. Doesn't soil the skirts when wet. 
Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, Etc. 
Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 


For sale by All Dealers. Lowest priced. 








A fine 14k gold pla 
ted watch to every 
reader of this paper. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 
your full name and ress, and we 
willsend you one of these elegant, 
richly jeweled, gold finished watches 
(§ by express for examination, and if 
you think it ts equal in appearance to 
any $25.00 gold watch pay our sample 
price, $3.50, and itis yours. Wesend 
[~ with the watch our guarantee that 


pst 
oP 






will give you One Free. Write at 
once, as we shall send out samples 
only. Address 


for 60 days 
Tee maounas o> 
git Dearborn Bt., Chicago, Til, 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


We have left a few copies of the Bound 
Volumes of EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
for 1891-2 and 1892-3. In order to make 
room for volumes of the current year, we 
make these extremely low prices for a few 
weeks: Vol. for 1891-2, 50 cents; Vol. for 
1892-3, 90 cents ; doth to one address, $1.25. 

Each volume contains the New York 
Uniform Examination Questions and An- 
swers for the year it was published, and a 
large amount of the most valuable material 
on the history and science of education. 

Only a few left. Take advantage of this 
offer now. They will not be re-printed. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East oth Street. NEW YORK. 








MON, «UES WED 


STA] P] 





THUR FRI. SAT SUN 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 








LADIES 


and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth ? e 
will replenish it FREE. 





HOW ARE YOUR 
China Closets 


Are the old dishes chipped 


Why drink poor teas and coffees and 


ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? PREMIUMS 


for all. 


Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 


Music Boxes, Cook Books, Watch Clocks, Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 


Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agents. 
‘COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
3 1-2 lbs. fine teas by mail or express for $2 00. Charges 


Spices. Work for all. 


GOOD IN- 


paid. , Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. 


prices, terms and Premium lists, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 2. %°* 


For full particulars, 
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WHERE KNOWN, THERE USED. 


HOW to KNOW the WILD FLOWERS |OUR COMMON BIRDS AND HOW 
By Mrs. WILLIAM TARR DANA. Guide to = ee at te By JOHN - pe 
the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Common paw hy On y+ ger ramen — P $ : a 
Wild Flowers, With too illustrations by 


MARION ATTERLEE, 12mo, - net, $1.50] MANUAL OF MYTHOLOGY. 
For the Use of chools, By ALEXANDER. 
ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, AND 


MuRRAY, Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, British M . With t 

KING. By DonaLp G, MITCHELL. 2 vols. ag ee Riera Seale 2 coe 

Each - - - - - - - $1.50 








on tinted paper, representing more than 90 
Mythological Subjects, rown 8vo, - $1.75 





Write for special examination terms on the books above mentioned 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pubs., New York City. 
FUST PUBLISHED: 


Mead’s Elementary Composition and Rhetoric. 
By Prof. W. E. Mean, Wesleyan University. 


Wells’ Elements of Geometry. Revised Edition. 


By Wesster We ts, Prof. of Mathematics, Mass. Institute of Technology. 


Tilden’s Grammar School Geography. 


Descriptiv+, Industrial, and Commercial. Superior Maps, Excellent Illustrations. 
eachers who are tired of the almost endless multiplication and repetition of unimportant facts and 
details will be refreshed by this book in which Geography is taught with direct reference to the business 
of life. 
Progressive educators who are prepared for a wide departure from the old ways should become 
acquainted with this work. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


GIFFORD’S PHYSICS. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS, 


By Joun B. Girrorp, Supt. of Schools, Peabody, Mass. 169 pages. 
60 cents. Examination copy, 30 cents. 

On the experiment plan. Intended for the higher classes in Grammar Schools and 
for High Schools. Illustrated with designs of simple apparatus to show the conditions of 
the experiments with full directions for their construction. This work is the outgrowth 
from lessons originally prepared for the author’s own classes, and found so noticeably suc- 
cessful in results that a demand was created for their preparation for general use. Unique 
in plain—Simple in treatment—Clear in statements. It has the best accepted methods of 
instruction, The book will well repay the examination of Educators. 


CORRESPONDENCE REQUESTED. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO , Pubs., 23 Hawley St , Boston. 106 Wabash Ave , Chicago. 


. . 
The American Institute of Normal Methods. 
SUMMER SCHOOLS, 18904. 
The EASTERN SCHOOL will be held at the state Normal School Building, Providence, R. I., July I?th to 
August 3rd (inclusive’. 
The WESTERN SCHOOL will be held at the Pavilion of the Manhattan Beach Hotel, Windsor Park, 
Chicago, Ill., August 7th to 24th (inclusive). 
Courses of instruction — Vocal Music, Piano-forte, Writing and Physical Culture. New features of 
est and practical value. 
ee on Thould be addressed to Mr. ROBERT FORESMAN, 262 264 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl., 
Secretary of the Western Schools; or to Mr. FRANK D. REATTYS, 31 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y., Secretary 
of the Eastern School ; or to Mr. ALBERT A. SILVER, Jr., Business Manager, 110-112 Bolyston Street, Boston, Mass. 


MID-SUMMER SCHOOL, —- 


July 23rd to Aug. 10th, ’94. At OWEGO, N. Y. 
. FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION. 
A School to fit teachers for Uniform Examinations and State Certificates. 


Music, Drawing. Kindergarten, Methods, and Physical Culture taught by Specialists. 


EienTreen INSTRUCTORS. EXPENSES LOW. 
Write tor circulas H. T. MORROW, [lanager, 446 W. Clinton St., Elmira, N. Y. 


“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter. 


All the essential features of a writing machine 
greatly perfected All the imperfections and 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 
The greatest indication of progressive principles 
in connection with any writing machine. 








Now Ready: 








Price, 


























Do not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Syracuse, New York, U.S. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States, 
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THE BIBLE in SONC & STORY 


A Service for the Sunday School. 5 Cts. 
PRACTICAL ANTHEMS, Vol. 4 
Medium difficulty. Thoroughly tested. $1.00. 
COSPEL SONC CANDIDATES 
A new departure, 41 New Gospel Songs. 10 Cts. 
90 DAILY VOCAL EXERCISES 


Compiled and adapted by TeKLa VIGNA, $2.00. 


77 BEETHOVEN STUDIES 
Selected from his Piano works, by O. SINGER, Jr. 
Price, $2.00 


OUTINC SONCS 


A collection of good songs for all outing occasions 


50 Cents, 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 





School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


University of the Cityof New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 


Twelve major and minorcourses, with elec- 
tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete professional preparation for those 
seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach 
ers of higher rank. 

Year begins Oct. 1. Scholarships offered 


Special scholarships for women. 





For catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y City 





ATTENTION, TEACHERS. 
We desire to employ ONE representative in each 
county to introduce a NEW apparatus for schools. 
A MARVELOUS SUCCESS! ! 
Every school will have it. Write at once for par- 
ticulars, References required. Good pay. 


J. A. HILL & CO., 44 B. 14th St.¢ Soe") N.Y. 


Other good positions tooffer. (No book canvassing.) 


THE PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS ofN. Y. City. 
have exclu sively adopted 
The ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM. 
Send for 32 pp. pamphlet and specimen pages to 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
33 Union Square, New York. 
Take Lessons at Metropolitan School of Shorthand 
95 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 17th St. 
Terms Moderate. Circulars free. 








SHORTHAND FREE. 

Public and private schools teaching or contemplat- 
ing the teaching of shorthand, should examine 
Progressive Lessons in the 

Pitman System of Phonography. 

By N. P. HEFFLey, of the faculty of Pratt Institute. 

Printed in regular book form and in separate lesson 
sheets. In use at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia; and all leading schools and 

lleg 'y joning this riodical and your 
school we will send a copy, free, for examination. 

HEFFLEY SHORTHAND COMPANY, 
444a Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Send for a sample copy of The Shorthand Educator. 


SHORTHAND W's. 
Teachers’ vacation, to Europe, the sea 
ore 0 


FREE 
ar 20 | SP EL OS ee epee 


EUROPE. 36 prenstA te ) 








fish taught Mail, 
AEE. Oswane, Re 
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